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SONG.—FAILURE.—APRIL. 


SONG. 


I. 


Att through the corn-fields, _ 
’Neath the blue sky 

Under green hedges, 
My love and I. 


Down by the mill stream, 
” Neath the oak tree, 
Through shine and shadow, 
Singing went we. 


In the cool evening, 
Down by the sea, 
In the soft moonlight, 
Loving were we. 


II. 
Down the bleak moorland, 
’ Neath a dark sky, 
Under bare branches, 
Lonely am I. 


Through the chill north-wind 
Up from the sea, 

In the sad twilight, 
Parted were we. 


Over those green waves, 
Far, far from me, 
In a strange country, 
Faithless was he. 
— Dublin Univ. Mag. 


FAILURE, 


Victor from the fight disrobing, 
Lover, now that heaven’s attained — 
Ere the shouts be lost in sobbing, 
The clear heaven with storm-clouds stained — 


Mind ye —’mid your golden sunset, 
Or triumphant trumpet’s sound — 
Hearts as brave, yet broken in onset, 
Lovers, but with love uncrowned. 
. 
Heed not: pay no vain recital — 
Tithes of pity, praise, or tears — 
Glorious in their unrequital, 
Richer for the world’s arrears ! 





Though your fame wax old before ye, 
Though Love’s leaf with frost be curled, 
Justice bares for these her glory, 
Veiled but from the vulgar world. 


Where they strawed who reap but stubble, 
Silent and unseen She stands, 

With a look that makes more noble 
Than the kiss of sceptred hands. 


And a crown she weaves for ever — 
Bloodless thorn and sweetened rue — 

For each noble lost endeavour 
Of the souls that died to do. 
— April 2. J. R. 


— Spectator. 


I near through all the solemn pines 
The South wind’s pleasant flow, 
And see the clouds, like happy things, 

O’er fields of azure go, 
While all the sorrow from the earth 
Seems melting with the snow. 


The robin and the bluebird sing 
O’er meadows brown and bare ; 
» They cannot know what wondrous bloom 
Is softly budding there ; 
But all the joy their hearts outpour 
Seems pulsing in the air. 


And we will sing, though all our days 
Seem dark with pain and loss ; 

We know that Sorrow’s furnace-heat 
Consumes alone our dross ; 

We know that our dear Father’s love 
Gives both our crown and cross. 


Oh, while beneath the snow-drift buds 
The flower we love the best, 
And on the wind-tossed bough the bird 
. Still builds its happy nest, 
Praise God for all the good we know, 
And trust Him for the rest! 





ELIZABETH AND MARY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


4 
ELIZABETH AND MARY. 


THESE two names thus linked together 
suggest, in the first place, one of the sweet- 
est idyllic, pictures of those matchless pasto- 
rals which cluster round the origin of our 
religion. But it is not the Elizabeth and 
Mary of Galilee, of many a painter's imagi- 
nation, and of many a reverential and tender 
thought, whom we are about to discuss. 
The Elizabeth and Mary of British history 
are as different as can be conceived from 
those two Hebrew women, whose encoun- 
ter at the supreme moment of their lives is 
so well known and dearly interesting to us 
all. Yet they were women standing in a 
similar connection, each other’s nearest 
relatives, the most prominent figures in the 
story of their time — women with the same 
blood in their veins, with similar energies 
and ambition, who might have been dear 
friends, and who were .deadly enemies, 
each other’s rivals, opponents, most danger- 
ous foes. It is impossible so much as to 
think of the story of one without finding in- 
volved in it fatal tangles of the life of the 
other. Thestory of their period has, doubt- 


less, many details of solid interest unassocia- 
ted with them. It was a great, —— 


the greatest, crisis of national life in bot 

the southern and northern countries. Great 
national forces, vast human interests, but 
dimly comprehended even by those who 
were helping to bring them into being, were 
rising on every side around them; but yet 
amid all those heavings and convulsions of 
humanity, it is upon the figures of these two 
women that every eye is fixed. Their per- 
sonal conflicts and individual passions stand 
out prominent above the profounder stream 
of story in which the interest of millions is 
involved. Two more solemn chapters were 
never written in the great and various 
tragedy of life. History, indeed, has so 
linked them together that we might say it 
was but one chapter which bears this fatal 
conjunction of names. Had they been men, 
it is probable that their inevitable struggle 
would have been attended with those com- 
moner elements of tumult and bloodshed 
which cease to be exciting by long repetition, 
and that their strength would have been 
matched in a ruder way, and come to a more 
ordinary and practical result. Being wo- 
men, these two queens, without sacrificing in 
the smallest degree their importance in histo- 
ry, enter into a more delicate sphere .They 
are rivals, not only in politics, but in person, 





_in mind, and in fortune. It is a subtle 
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drama of individual existence woven into 
thelarger web of historical narrative. All 
the metaphysical, all the tragic interest that 
belongs to personal story mingles in their 
rsons with the vast concerns of national 
ife. Without diminishing its grandeur, 
they give to it an intensity which is de- 
monstrated by the fact that the partisans of 
Mary and Elizabeth are almost as ready as 
ever to carry their contest to extremity ; 
and that the woman of these two who was 
richest in all the attractions that bind man- 
kind, is still fought for by defenders as en- 
thusiastic and knights as chivalrous as if she 
were present to rain influence and adjudge 
the prize. . Elizabeth has not been so fortu- 
nate. In death as in life she has been one 
of those women who win no man’s heart and 
gain no disinterested devotion ; but still her 
champions are in earnest, and fame has not 
withheld from her a certain compensation. 
Thus there remains before us, embalmed in 
our national chronicles, the story of a strug- 
gle, not only between differing creeds and 
rival successions, not only dynastic and po- 
litical, but a struggle between: two women, 
not unfitly representing at the same time 
the two classes of their sex between which 
the world is divided: the women who 
sess and those who do not possess that won- 
derful power of attraction and fascination ° 
which, beyond beauty, beyond genius, is 
recious to woman and interesting to man. 
y, be she innocent or be she guilty, is 
the woman for whom men will overturn and 
shake the foundations of the’earth, with or 
without reason. Elizabeth is the woman 
penetrated to the heart with the certainty 
that no man will waste life or heart for her. 
There are circumstances in which it is the 
neglected heroine who is the most interesti 
to the spectator ; but in this great histori- 
cal episode such isnot the case. The two 
types stand bare and unsoftened before us — 
the one with little excellence to second her 
attractions ; the other with no tenderness to 
touch our hearts. It is a tragedy, as all 
history is; and it is a tragedy which opens 
depths of speculation as much to the meta- 
physician as to the romancist. Yet the 
strangely typical character of the struggle, 
and its interest to others beside the students 
of history, do not in the slightest degree im- 
pair its historical importance. It is at the 
same time a struggle of the old faith against ° 
the new — of the bold and lucky Tudor race 
against the chivalrous and unprosperous 
Stuarts — of an insular population tenacious 
of its individuality against the mazes of Eu- 
ropean intrigue and Continental influence. 
The genius of Allegory never made more 
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perfect use of its favorite medium of imper- | thing that favours their own views, the dis- 
sonation than Nature and Providence have }position of the English towards Mary and 
done in this wonderful crisis, making the old | their indifference to her rival seem to have 
world of romance and marvel, of brilliant self- | been held as proved in France. Mary her- 
indulgence and adventure, of love and crime | self, always and at all stages of her career 
and picturesque effect, fall with Mary; and|a good Catholic, no doubt believed un- 
the new world, with its harder every-day | feignedly that she herself was rightful Queen 
. elements, its thrift, its industry, its aspira-| of England, and with the eonfidence of her 
tions, its sense of duty, its harshness and | age was ready to confront Elizabeth, to 
self-seeking, come in with Elizabeth. At | make a triumphant progress through her ri- 
such supreme moments Providence would’ val’s kingdom, and steal from her the hearts 


seem to avail itself in the grandest way of 
a certain mighty adaptation of pictorial art, | 
illustrating itsmeaning by such types and 


combinations as even the most ignorant 


of her subjects. Nor was there anything 
wonderful in this confidence. She was not 
Queen of Scots alone, but queen of hearts ; 
she was used to see everybody within the 


must somehow scone _ range of her influence yield to its wonderful 
The early history of these two queensisas fascination. Her ears were more familiar 
subtly contrasted as the yg te their “~~ with honeyed adorations than with discus- 
life. Mary grew up in her beauty in the! sion or criticism. Even the misfortune 
refined if polluted es of the French | which changed ber position in France and 
Court, a princess not only in rank, but by | drove her back to her own distracted king- 
nature endowed with — eit that — | dom, = a -_ — = ae to at ll 
a@ woman a queen — lovely, brilliant, ac- son, and awoke anew all those not unpleas- 
complished, trained not only in every pleas- | ing uncertainties which surround a beautiful 
ant _ — all = ss of ene pom ve ond ge 4 no eee _ 
. war a | 

hoes or Se and carefully coucaned to anes still await ater ent ‘petite 
fill it orality was not much the fashion | as s the tale of her culiter vowel to the 
in that brilliant world, yet even in the most | charmant pays de France, yet Mary was too 
depraved society a girl in her teens can| much a Stuart, and took too naturally to 
‘ searcely be much corrupted. Her powers | adventure and novelty, to be without com- 
of fascination were such that men yielded to | fort in her entrance to so new and strange 
her as if by magic, not in consequence of| and exciting a life as that which awaited her 
the craft in which the Guises had trained | at Holyrood. The fair, fearless, bewitching 


their niece, so much as from that sweet craft | 


of youth and delightful sense of power, 
which made the fair young creature put 
forth her natural wiles, with that pretty 
mingling of a desire to please and a desire 
to rule which makes a beautiful young wo- 
man, when she knows what she is about, | 
and has a proportionate purpose, one of the 
strongest and most dangerous of powers. 
Notwithstanding her turbulent kingdom 
and orphan state, and all the unknown forces 
rising up against her, the youth of rom A 
Stuart was that of a favourite of fortune. 
Queen by birth of one nation — queen by | 
marriage of another — presumptive heir, 
both by natural right and the preference 
of a great mass of the people, of a third, 
—no woman ever held a more magnificent 
position. It is true that her own native 
people were a difficult handful for the most 
* wise sovereign, and that Elizabeth was but 
little older than herself, and at that time 
likely enough to have heirs of her own 
person; but at the same time Elizabeth 
was in the belief of most devout Catholics 
illegitimate ; and, with the readiness com- 
mon even to the wisest of believing in every- 








creature came back to her poor kingdom 
with such a confidence in her own powers 
as is in itself a fortune. If she wept when 
the Scots Reformer remained impervious 
to her magic, the tears were tears of girlish 
petulance and vexation rather than of real 
suffering. Up to the moment when fatal 
passion and self-will involved her in the 
earliest meshes of that tragic web from 
which she never escaped, it is impossible to 
think of Mary Stuart otherwise than as 
rosperous and fortunate. Her career 
looked bright before her, full of bracing and 
exciting difficulties, full of a thousand op- 
portunities for proving her courage, her 
skill, all the powers of which she was con- 
scious. The finest succession in Europe, 
and probably the most magnificent match 
in Europe, were open to her. She was not 
afraid of the grim lords who had as yet no 


deadly quarrel with her. She felt herself 


a match, even perhaps more than a match, 
for Elizabeth ; and there was every pros- 
pect that she might achieve great things 
for the cause, which, if she cared at all for 
any abstract cause, was that which lay near- 
est her heart. And she retained her light 
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ELIZABETH 


heart in the midst of her gk prow men sup- 
ting merrily the serenade of psalms given 
er by the Edinburgh citizens, and riding 
off gaily on her Highland expedition at the 
head of her ladies and her soldiers, not much 
troubled apparently by the knowledge that 
it was a fellow-Catholic against whom her 
gay and prompt little army went forth, and 
wishing in the exhilaration of the sudden 
raid that she were a man, “to know what 
life it was to lie all night in the field, or to 
walk on the cawsey with a Glasgow buckler 
and a broadsword.” A tissue of misfortunes 
from beginning to end her life has been 
called ; but in this picture, save for the fact 
of widowhood — a fact which does not seem 
to have pressed very heavily upon the nine- 
teen-years-old beauty — misfortune, either 
actually or in shadow, has little place. In- 
deed, if one did not know the wretched tra- 
gedy in which it ended, there would bea 
certain sense of exhilaration and sweet dar- 
ing, and inextinguishable hope in this vision 
of the girl-queen, in her stormy court and 
adventurous life. She did not know what 
was coming to her, as we do. ‘She was no 
more afraid of her fate than any other gay 
creature ofher years. Altogether, history is 
too stern about this brilliant and sweet vig- 
nette in the midst of all its stormy pictures; 
and we may admit that the brightness was 
real while it lasted, very real and very bright, 
and utterly uninvaded by any prophetic up- 
rolling of the despair in which her sun went 
down. 

Everything is changed when we turn to 
the early history of Elizabeth. The cir- 
cumstances attending her youth were stern 
and troubled. 


Her girlhood knew no frank | 
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comely, and with sufficient personal char- 
acter to have made her in any position a 
person of note. But, with all this, she 
wanted entirely that power of attraction in 
which Mary was so rich. She beguiled no 
disaffected lord out of his discontent, won 
no wavering retainer, exercised no witchery 
over men. Much has been made of the 
supposed roughness of Knox to Mary ; but, 
| at its worst, it could have been nothing to 
| the ceaseless and persistent bullying with 
| which Elizabeth was assailed by her brother 
‘in-law Philip and his Spanish emissaries. 
| These men worried her at every point of her 
policy ; dictated to her ; interfered with her; 
| meddled with her most intimate concerns; 
trafficked with her disaffected subjects ; did 
everything that pertinacity and superior 
wisdom could do to drive her frantic. Her 
kingdom was not romantically turbulent 
like Scotland, but full of an uneasiness and 
untrustworthiness far beyond anything ever 
known in the little northern kingdom so in- 
veterately faithful to its native dynasty. 
Elizabeth knew that to many of her subjects 
her title to the crown was in the highest de- 
gree doubtful. Her arms and style had 
been openly adopted by her rival under her 
very eyes, as it were, and her existence ig- 
nored ; and notwithstanding this, the same 
rival demanded to be acknowledged as her 
heir, the heir of a young and vigorous wo- 
man of five-and-twenty, to whom all the 
happier events of life — husband and chil-- 
dren, heirs and descendants of her own — 
were still fully possible. To withstarid such 
assaults without bitterness would have been 
a hard task for the sweetest temper. And 
Elizabeth was a Tudor, proud, passionate, . 








gaiety, no admiration and adoration such as | and high-spirited, and taking no credit for 
that which attended her rival almost from sweet temper. Her foreign advisers, nota- 
her birth. The stain of illegitimacy hung | bly the troublesome Spaniards, took care 
over Anne Boleyn’s daughter. She was | that the precariousness of her seat on the 
hated and feared by her sister; held in| throne should be kept continually before 
doubtful honour by a great mass of her peo-| her, and even those of her councillors most 
ple; regarded by the European community | devoted to her service could not assure her 
as a heretic and a bastard. A prisoner | of safety or continuance. Mary had her 
sometimes in terror of her life, the helpless, | astute uncles to back her in the beginning of 
spectator of events and movements which her career, the alliance of France, the sup- 
went far to ruin her country and throw dis- | port of the Church, and the sympathy of all 
credit upon her own rights ; shut out from all Catholic nations. Elizabeth stood alone 
the youthful — to which Mary gave | against the world. She had to struggle as 
herself so joyously: taught by long misfor- | she best could to neutralize the action of 
tune to distrust her destiny; driven out of | France, to restrain the intrusions of Spain, 
self-confidence and promptitude by the mul-| to hold her own independence and that of 
titude of conflicting interests round her, — | her people in the face of all foreign intrigues 
Elizabeth attained her independence only and encroachments. And, save in moments 
in conjunction with such a host of difficul- | of great excitement, she had the disadvan- 
ties as might have discouraged the stoutest | tage of seeing too clearly both sides of the 
heart. She was as brave and able as any question, a disadvantage as great to an ac- 
of her race — accomplished, young, not un- | tive ruler and practical agent as the. want. 
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_ ELIZABETH 


of this faculty is to a philosophical obser- 
ver. She was the representative of the Ref- 
ormation, but she was not a thorough-go- 
ing and bigoted Protestant as Mary was a 
Catholic. The system which it was her 
duty and policy to establish was not deeply 
rooted in her convictions. The same great 
difficulty existed in most of her undertak- 
ings. She was too clear-sighted to be a 
partisan ; she could not make up her mind 
to support the Lords of the Congregation, 
because her reason perceived what a fatal 
precedent it would be for any one disposed 
to aid her own malcontents; and yet she 
could not desert them, for it was evidently 
apparent to her understanding that they 
were her best bulwark against the insolent 

retensions of France, and the claims of 
Mary as the legitimate and Catholic heir. 
The same mixture of motives urged her on 
and held her back in respect to the Protes- 
tants in France, leading her into a line of 
conduct which disgusted all and contented 
none. ‘Thus her training, her antecedents, 
the oppression of her youth, the constitu- 
tion of her mind, were all against her. She 
was as little endowed with that rapidity of 
decision and action in which Mary’s bril- 
liant, daring, and reckless soul was strong, 
as with Mary’s personal fascinations. Not- 
withstanding the ultimate success and even 
wisdom of many of Elizabeth’s measures, she 
wearied her best friends with perpetual un- 
eertainties. She was chidden, menaced, 
and bullied on all sides, and knew herself to 
be little beloved and much censured. It 
was thus that Blizabeth began toreign. So 
far as this point all the advantages were on 
Mary’s side. Her kingdom was poorer, her 
position less influential in the world; but 
nobody assailed her title. no one claimed to 
be acknowledged her successor. It seemed 
to be tacitly acknowledged on all sides that 
the survivorship, the heirs, all human joys 
and advantages, were to be hers; and yet 
Elizabeth was but some five or six years 
older, of a vigorous race, and in perfect 
health. Such tacit understandings are not 
unusual in the world. In humbler spheres 
and under ordinary circumstances, it is an 
affair of every day to see all the good things 
of life accorded as by instinct to ‘one, and 
all the endurances to another. Such seems 
to have been the unspoken instinctive ar- 
rangement of all parties in respect to these 
two women. When the one to whom the 


harder lot falls receives it sweetly and pa- 
tiently, the world does not refuse to bestow 
a certain sympathy ; but when there is any 
rebellion against fate, nobody has any pa- 
tience with the rebel. Such at the begin- 
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ning of their respective careers was the 
position of these two young queens. 

Their early acts do but carry out and in- 
— this contrast. For Mary there was no 
very hard task to be done’in her kingdom. 
In the religious question she had little to do, 
only to endure and tolerate — no doubt a 
sufficient{trial, but yet distinct, and involving 
few complications. She had to bear with 
the psalm-singing serenaders, and she did it 
with wonderful self-command, no doubt 
making up for it fully in her gay little Court 
when the gates were shut upon the Whig 
mob, and the fair and gallant household was 
left to itself. She had to win over her in- 
tolerant lords, no disagreeable task. “ I per- 
ceive by your anger,” says one of the Camp- 
bells to Lord Ochiltree, “ that the fine edge 
is not off you yet ; but I fear, after the holy 
water of the Court be sprinkled on you, ye 
shall become as temperate as the rest. I have 
been here five days, and at the first I heard 
every man say, Let us hang the priest ; but, 
after they had been twice or thrice at the 
Abbey, all that fervency was passed. I think 
there is some enchantment by which men 
are bewitched.” This was one of the things 
Mary had to do, and probably her success 
made up to her for the suffering involved in 
the abominable religious persecution to 
which she was subjected —a persecution 
very detestable to us in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but not so wonderful an occurrence in 
the age of St. Bartholomew. The cheerful- 
ness with which she seems to have set forth 
on the raid against Huntly is a proof that 
her light heart was not moved to disregard 
more weighty considerations by her pref- 
erence for a Catholic. But the two chief 
objects of her life were the personal objects 
of getting herself splendidly married and 

etting herself proclaimed Elizabeth’s heir. 

hese, beyond all necessities of national 
policy or exigencies of government, seem to 
have employed her thoughts and energies. 
A brilliant match and an unparalleled inher- 
itance were the great objects before her — 
matters both, in which she had every pros- 
pect of the highest success. With these 
great ideas in her mind, she does not seem 
to have allowed herself to be much dis- 
turbed by lesser cares. She was irrita- 
ted by Knox, tantalized by Elizabeth, and 
made to shed tears on various occasions, 
with an apparent facility not unusual to her 
age ; but there was nothing in these annoy- 
ances to give her any serious discourage- 
ment. And she bore with patience and a 
good grace the only real troubles she had — 
the insults to her faith and her priests. She 
bore them, looking forward to a day when 
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the tables should be turned upon the stern 
and cruel Presbyters— an anticipation 
which, according to all the ideas of the time, 
was perfectly natural and justifiable ; and 
thus occupied with her personal affairs, went 
on lightly with neither fear nor foreboding 
to her fate. 

With Elizabeth it was very different. Her 
religious difficulties were not to be managed 
in any passive way. She had to take a bold 
initiative, to set her hand to the work with- 
out loss of time or failure of courage. She 
was not, as we have said, an earnest Protes- 
tant ; but her policy, and indeed her very 
existence as a queen, “a ype upon her 
adoption of this cause. She set about its 
accomplishment in the face of the disappro- 
val of entire Christendom, and the passive 
resistance and discontent of half of her peo- 
ple. Her bishops were worthless, her cler 
insubordinate, her own heart but half in the 
work. Yet, notwithstanding these obstacles 
and many more, she accomplished this great 
revolution, finally constituting and estab- 
lishing the Anglican Church. And she had 
a world of intricate foreign complexities to 
manage. She had to keep Spain at arm’s 
length, without breaking finally with Philip, 
and to struggle with France for an impossi- 
ble and undesirable restoration of Calais, 
making such a fatal and horrible muddle in 
the mean time of her occupancy of Havre as 
would have done much to harm a less lucky 
sovereign. She had to maintain her own 
seat, to keep a wary eye on her disaffected 
subjects, to restrain the pretensions of Mary, 
all to endure the continual mortification of 
being called upon, both by friends and ene- 
mies, to decide upon her own successor. 
And she too had the question of her mar- 
riage perpetually before her, but in another 
shape from that which pleased the imagina- 
tion of Mary. In Elizabeth’s case it was 
complicated by an unhappy and unworthy 
love. This woman was of flesh and blood 
like other women. And, notwithstanding 
her genius, her clear perceptions, her sense 
of what was due to her rank and her coun- 
try, she loved, as many another woman has 
done, aman no way her equal, neither in 
blood — which was in some respects an in- 
different matter—nor in character. His 
weakness, his wickedness, his many imper- 
fections, were fully known to her; and yet she 
loved him with that fatal persistence which 
even women who have most command over 
themselves sometimes display. A hasty soul 
like that of Mary would not have hesitated 
to act upon such a preference ; but this was 
impossible to the slow uncertain doubting 
intelligence of Elizabeth. Thus the fair 
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array of possible husbands which Mary in- 
spected at Holyrood with a certain gay nat- 
ural excitement mingled with deeper cal- 
culations, were passed over languidly and 
with more fright than pleasure by Eliza- 
beth’s preoccupied eyes. “The fair vestal 
throned by the west,” was anything but 
“fancy-free.” She was, on the contrary, en- 
tangled in the bonds of a passion which her 
pride, or her sense of duty, or her convic- 
tion of the danger of such a step, prevented 
her yielding to, but which disgusted her with 
every reasonable proposition, and kept her 
in a state of painful excitement and uncer- 
tainty. As for Mary, she considered the 
subject with more natural sentiments. She 
had the splendid possibility before her of 
wedding the heir of Spain as she had wed- 
ded the heir of France — a possibility never 
open to Elizabeth; and she had, in common 
with Elizabeth, the choice of an Archduke 
or two — German princes, such as have since 
been found so useful for royal marriages. 
It was Mary who was fancy-free ; she looked 
at the subject with her bright eyes, keen as 
wit and intelligence could make them, and 
meditated her choice, while the poor Eng- 
lish queen, lovelorn, with no such confidence 
in herself, turned blank looks upon the 
princely gentlemen, and made such pretence 
as she could of an abstract love for her maid- 
en state. It was a clumsy pretence, and de- 
ceived no one. Yet it is but just to remem- 
ber that Elizabeth, helped no doubt by her 
native indecision and lack of power to dare, 
was the one who did surmount her inclina- 
tions, and conquer in this most difficult 
struggle. 

Up to this moment, however, Mary would 
seem to have been not only the sweeter and 
fairer woman, but the more successful and 
satisfactory sovereign. She managed her 
turbulent subjects more wisely than her wise 
counsellors in France would have done it for 
her. She bore with them, tolerated them, 
and endured their intolerance in a manner 
quite remarkable — as different from all the 
preconceived notions of what so young a 
woman, naturally looking upon heresy with 
horror, and strong in the absolutism of her 
age and her rank, would do, as it is possible 
to conceive. She had the good sense to give 
up, or at least to postpone, the dangerous 
delight of reprisals. The great’ object she 
had most at heart she pursued at least with 
candour and openness. To demand that 
your nearest relative, whom you profess to 
regard with affection and friendship, should 
acknowledge you as her heir, is not a gra- 
cious nor pleasant request ; yet it was made 
honestly, and with all the softenings possible, 
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much womanly caressing and tenderness, 
and submission of the younger to the elder. 
Mary was ready to marry as her good sister 
wished, or at least so she said— she was 
ready to take her good sister’s advice and to 
be entirely guided by her — always if her 
own first condition was granted. Nothing 
that Elizabeth could ask would be too much 
for the Queen of Scots to give, as long as 
the matter was commenced by the recogni- 
tion of her ultimate claims. This pertinacity 
was natural enough when the magnitude of 
the inheritance is considered, and it was at 
the same time a matter of policy, and one 
which rallied round her her entire nation, 

. unanimous, if not heroic. The idea had seized 
upon the mind of Scotland. The hope of 
uniting both kingdoms under one sway had 
at last entered the obstinate and pugnacious 
intelligence of the country; but it was a 
union only to be accomplished through their 
own dynasty When this thought had once 
been taken old of, it became the fixed idea 
of the Scottish mind. Even the courtly 
Lethington insisted on demonstrating to 
Elizabeth the advantages of this union with 
an apparent insensibility to the fact that 
only Elizabeth’s death, childless, could bring 
about so desirable a consummation. But 
Mary was a woman of delicate insight, and 
made no such mistake. She plead her own 
cause persistently, steadily, but tenderly. 
She threw herself upon Elizabeth’s affection, 
professed unbounded devotion to her, prob- 
ably felt a certain desire to please and satis- 
fy the woman who could serve her interests 
so mightily. She was ready to be treated 
as daughter or younger sister, to receive 
Elizabeth’s advice, recommendation, almost 
commands. Very ibly there was in all 
this submission a sting which the elder wo- 
man, not so much older after all, would feel 
profoundly ; for in everything that was said 
there was an unconscious setting aside of 
Elizabeth, a relegation of her own person 
and existence into the settled, elderly, un- 
changeable condition, which no woman 
cares to recognize or to see recognized as 
her own inevitable lot. But there is no evi- 
dence that Mary meant this. She did her 
spiriting gently, and with many a profession 
of tenderness, giving all honour to her sis- 
ter, although her own claims naturally over- 
topped, in her estimation, those of all the 
world beside. 

Elizabeth’s reception of all these appeals 
was neither sisterly nor candid. She met 
Mary’s requests, not by a distinct negative, 
but by those artful compromises that were 
natural to her. She hung, as it were, the 
prize so much longed for on an unattainable 
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peak, which receded farther and farther the 
more the eager pursuers hastened after it. 
On one condition or another it might or 
should be granted; but something always 
occurred to make the condition impossible, 
or leave an opening for escape. About the 
marriage 'she was suspicious, jealous, unea- 
sy. Unable to come to any decision on the 
matter for herself, she watched the prompt- 
er counsels of Mary with mingled fear and 
envy, putting her veto upon every suitor 
who had a chance of satisfying the ambition 
of the Seottish queen. When she had ex- 
hausted all other means of putting a stop to 
these plans of marriage, she took the re- 
pe om and unexplainable step of offering 
the man whom she herself loved, Robert 
Dudley, to her beautiful rival. Whatever 
her motive might be, this was the final way 
she took of interposing in Mary’s concerns. 
Whether it was with the bitter irony of des- 
peration, as one who would throw her last 
and best gift into the lap of a successful op- 
ponent —a kind of bitter outcry of Take 
all!— whether it was to beguile her own 
subjects as to her own inclinations, and prove 
her entire appreciation of the impossibility 
of marrying him herself; or whether it was 
finally the supreme self-sacrifice of an im- 
passioned woman, eager, if she could not 
give him the greatest, at least to secure the 
next greatest position for the object of her 
love — it is impossible to decide. But the 
fact is that she did offer to her cousin and 
rival the man whom she did not hesitate to 
say she would have married herself, had that 
been possible. Probably the offer was not 
meant to be accepted. At all events, it was 
made. “ You like better yonder long lad,” 
she said, disdainfully, comparing the strip- 
ling Darnley with the mature and princely 
Leicester. It is not to Elizabeth that natu- 
ral sympathy turns in all this intricate busi- 
ness; and yet, setting prejudice aside, there 
is a human interest about this woman of a 
profounder kind than that which attends 
the bright footsteps of Mary in this prefer- 
ence of her fate. Mary as yet is but the 
fairy princess, the perennial heroine of ro- 
mance, born to be adored, to be the fairest 
of the fair, and to marry the bravest of the 
brave —the first primitive conception of 
poetry. But in Elizabeth all the complica- 
tions exist that are necessary for a higher 
strain of art. A tragic struggle is_going on 
within her. Though she is supreme, she has 
to yield, bending her proud neck, and sub- 
duing her imperious will; she has to bear 
the consciousness that all the sweeter gifts 
are for her rival, and to take what consola- 
tion she can by making a virtue of neces- 
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sity. She is mortified in her own person, 
mortified in the object of her affection, upon 
whom no man will look with such respect 
as she thinks his due. She has to suffer all 
natural and seemly opportunities of mating 
herself, and giving heirs to her crown, to 
pass by. It was her own will, yet it is not 
to be supposed that the possibility was re- 
linquished without a pang ; while continually 
it is Mary, Mary, that is being dinned into 
her ears— Mary, who is to succeed her, to 
replace her on her virgin throne, to have 
the love, the children, the happiness, as well 
as the kingdom — Mary, who has already 
assumed her title, whose claim all good Cath- 
olics prefer to her own, and whose procla- 
mation as heir would probably put into 
some assassin’s hend the weapon which 
should end Elizabeth’s life. She said it was 
like her death-knell ringing in her ears, and 
no one can wonder that she did so. She was 
not a woman to attract affection or to win 
hearts. She was capable of infinite dissimu- 
lation, of downright lying, and of vacillation 
unspeakable. She has no such hold upon 
the tenderness of mankind as the fair and 
brilliant creature in Holyrood, who steered 
her gentle bark with such skill and daring, 
and carried with her such a freight of hopes. 
Yet the deeper interest rests with Eliza- 
beth — for within her, as around her, the 
agony and struggle of life was in full prog- 
ress; her heart was contending with its 
mysteries, her will subdued, and yet strug- 
gling with its stern necessity. A higher 
sense of truth, a little more naturat sweet- 
ness, would have made Elizabeth at this 
moment one of the most touching and in- 
teresting figures in all history. 

The historian may well pause at this epoch 
of these two lives, while still all is uncertain, 
while yet no Fate has thrown its coming 
shadow upon either of these royal women. 
Passion as yet had not entered into the 
field as an active agent; where it existed 
it was kept in bounds by the thousand re- 
straints which govern a mature mind and 
affect a great position. If any spectator 
had essayed the perilous gift of prophecy, it 
would probably have been, according to the 
ordinary rules of vaticinatjon, Elizabeth who 
was to fall. She it was whose politics and 
purposes were colored by an attachment un- 
worthy of her, and to which everybody 
about her believed she might have succumbed 
at any moment. She might have married 
Leicester any day of all those days, and nb- 
body would have been surprised; and she 


might have lived to find out his unworthiness, 
and fall into dark plots for ridding herself 
of him, as her father had done. The Tower 
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might have received a queen’s husband as it © 
had received a king’s wife, or an English 
Kirk-of-Field might have blazed up into 
the midnight sky, and driven the world wild 
with horror. All this might have been, and 
probably looked like enough to the bystand- 
ers. While, on the other hand, Mary of Scot- 
land, a sage and irreproachable princess, 
might have chosen, from the highest motives, 
the most likely of her suitors, and reigned 
with him, knowing no delirium of either 
happiness or anguish. Such would have been 
the Tikeliest prognostication — for the sever- 
est wisdom seemed to preside over the 
Scottish Queen’s matrimonial deliberations. 
She would have married the mad and mel- 
ancholy Carlos of Spain, and the thought 
of it drove England and France alike into 
hysterics. She had even thoughts of marry- 
ing her brother-in-law, Charles IX., should 
that turn out to be the best arrangement. 
Prudence, national policy, calm reason, was 
to guide this marriage. It was to be made 
on the soundest principles; inclination and 
all foolish peed of personal happiness 
being sublimely set aside. Mary discussed 
even the Archdukes, harmless ancestors of 
all our German husbands, with majestic 
equanimity. She would even, perhaps, have 
married Leicester, had the acknowledg- 
ment of her rights come with him. And 
there was another Englishman whom it 
would be politic for her to marry —the 
long lad of whom Elizabeth had made con- 
temptuous mention — and who, next after 
Mary herself, had the best hereditary claim 
upon the English throne. Mary discussed 
young Darnley along with her Archdukes. 
‘And he was more near at hand, and could 
be had to look at, which doubtless was an 
advantage. He was the only man who 
could strengthen her claim upon England, 
that great centre of her desires, and union 
with him was the most startling menace 
which could be given to Elizabeth. All 
these political reasons were discussed and 
made apparent before the arrival of the 
hero on the scene; and, up to this time, 
every step Mary had taken, every project 
she had made, had been dictated by good 
sense and prudence. Indeed, it would be 
but just to believe that it was more than 
this — that she had been honestly trying to 
do her best, with ulterior designs no doubt, 
but such as were no shame to her, and that 
it was a certain sweet influence of youth 
and happiness which had brightened the 
air about Holyrood, and conciliated the 
nation. She had no struggle within herself 
to hamper her. The adversaries and the 
conflicts were without, and did not daunt 
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her brave spirit. Credit has been given her 
at once for less and for more than seems 
honestly her’ due. She was not a perfect 
high-minded htroine, neither was she an 
artful and sensual witch. She was very 
daring, very reckless, very inconsiderate, and 
at the same time very subtle, wily, and jine. 
She could manage everything wisely enough 
but her own passions, which exploded in 
spite of her, and left her no time for self-re- 
straint. Elizabeth, on the contrary, could 
manage her own passions, and little else, at 
least in the same degree. The lesson is a 
trite one, but yet it is deeply marked, and 
gains a certain picturesque effect from the 
contrast of persons — wit, ingenuity, high 
intellectual powers, almost one sinking 
into a secondary place before the severe 
virtue of self command, the chief of all gifts 
to one who has to command others. 

But Darnley appeared, and the scene 
changell. Most historians seem to take it 
for granted that all Mary’s sage plans were 
put to flight by her sudden passion for this 
“long lad;” but there seems really little 
foundation in fact for this supposition. She 
may have been frantically in love with him 
according to the received idea, but it is cer- 
tain that his claims had been discussed along 
with those of her other suitors, and that, 
Don Carlos being out of the question, the 
King of France, or rather the Queen- 
Mother of France, oe es to the match 
with Charles IX., and the Archdukes 
not worth the risk, Darnley was, from 
Mary’s point of view, her most likely wooer. 
She married him, perhaps stimulated there- 
to by a violent personal passion, and daring, 
when she had made up or — to it, the 
opposition of Murray and his party, the 
fay Elizabeth, and the disquiet of all 
true Protestants, as lightly as if they had 
forbidden her a hunting party or a Court 

ue. This was the tide in the affairs of 
men which determined her fate. It had a 
twofold effect upon her. It changed all 
her political relations, withdrew from her 
her wisest councillor, Murray; began the 
conflict for death and life with Elizabeth 
which, up to this moment, if inevitable, had 
not fully begun; and threw her upon the 
sympathy and help of her foreign allies, 
always a perilous position for a Pig sis 
and doubly so to the sovereign of an insular 
nation, differing in so many and such com- 
plex ways from all other om And 
this marriage was as fatal to Mary in her 
personal existence as in her political. It 
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separated her for ever from the disengaged 
future and innocent thoughts of youth. 
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cently adventurous, naturally light-hearted, 
doing much for a purpose, and a great deal 
without a p — aspontaneous woman 
on the whole, committed to no sort of tragi- 
eal conclusion. When all the world is still 
open before the mind, and no bond of fact 
limits its possibilities, it is perhaps easy to 
be innocent. The severe test of by Be 
destiny and established life was now upon 
the Scottish Queen, and it was atest’ which 
she could not bear. For a short time -her 
triumph, her activity, the rapid movements 
and joyful vigour natural to a happy out- 
set in life, are conspicuous in her. She 
springs up out of her council-chamber, out 
of her deliberations, with a burst of delight- 
ful freedom and audacity. Murray, who, by 
the encouragement of Elizabeth, had taken 
up arms against the match, was driven be- 
fore her to melancholy rout and humiliation. 
She pursued him to the English border, 
herself riding at the head of her army with 
pistols at her saddle-bow. And suc 
her force of action and new spring of energy 
and influence that everything gave way to 
her. With her commons awed into acqiii- . 
escence, her nobility, all except five exiled 

earls and three barons, unanimous in sup- 
porting her, and France and Spain, who 
were united in nothing else, giving her 
their joint approval, Mary forgot her pru- 
dence, forgot the better inspiration which 
had guided the beginning of her reign. 
With her victories her Catholic zeal rekin- 
died. Everything seemed possible to her 
in the first flush of her triumph. She re- 
called the banished bravo Bothwell, who had 
already touched, as it were, a corner of her 
career, and commended himself to her as a 
devoted and unscrupulous follower. She 
held high terms with Elizabeth, and insult- 
ed her envoy. She began to plan the re-es- 
tablishment of Catholicism, and even, with 
the help of the Pope and Spain, an assertion 
of her own and her husband’s united rights 
to the throne of England. She joined the 
Catholic League. In the height of her cour- 
age and confidence she even dreamt of car- 
rying her “raid” into England itself, and 
dictating terms to Elizabgth at the gates of 
London. She did ail this while Elizabeth, 
alarmed and amazed, had been only taking 
into consideration what to do. And if it had 
so happened, in the course of Providence, 
that Darnley had been a man capable of re- 
taining Mary’s affections, or of fimself ex- 
ercising any influence in public affairs, with 
all Catholic Christendom to back them, and 
a right acknowledged by so many in Eng- 
land, with Mary’s rapid thought and prompt 





She had been, to all public certainty, inno- 





action, and her power of influencing men, 
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it is impossible to say what the difference in 
the history of our island and the fate of 
our race might have been. 

But Mary wasa woman, and it was at 
this point that individual ill-fortune stepped 
in to balk all her brilliant plans and defeat 
her ambition. There is one chapter in the 
chronicles of humanity that has still to be 
written, and that is a chapter which shall 
treat of the influence of Fools upon history. 
If it should ever be compiled by any con- 
scientious writer, the character of Darnley 
may be done full justice to. Mary Stufrt 

not been married for six months when 

she found that she was “sprighted with a 
fool” —‘sprighted and angered worse,” 
she might have said, and indeed did say, in 
action at least, in the bitterness of her dis- 
gust and disappointment. Darnley impor- 
tuned her for the crown matrimonial, as a 
child might have done for a toy ; he revolt- 
ed her by his evil habits, drinking, and vio- 
lence. hile she was maturing her plans 
for the great enterprises she was about en- 
tering upon,.the foolish youth, instead of 
sharing her counsels, wearied her with his 
rsonal requirements. She turned from 
im with a disgust arid disdain as natural 
to her lively and rapid spirit as her previ- 
ous love had been. She seems to have in- 
tended him no harm, and done nothing posi- 
tively prejudicial to him ; but she was fairly 
launched upon the new career inaugurated 
by her marriage, and in the midst of her 
many engagements, his childish, jealous, 
passionate babble wearied and wore her 
out. She seems to have suffered him to go 
his own way, and to have buried herself 
more and more in her plans, in all of which 
Rizzio, her secretary, was almost more 
deeply involved than herself. The Queen, 
as became her dignity, made no sort of wail, 
so far as the public were aware, over the 
failure she had made. She shunned the man 
who was unworthy of her — perhaps show- 
ed her disdain as such a woman could — 
perhaps shot at him those poisoned arrows 
of irony in which she was so- strong. On 
one occasion at least “she left the place 
with tears” after a remonstrance which had 
been ineffectual. But the immediate result 
of her disappointment was that she threw 
herself more and more into the affairs of 
state, and the projects which were now of 
such magnitude and importance. Rizzio is 


said to have been in the pay of the Pope — 
he was certainly her adviser in all the steps 
she took towards a closer alliance with the 
Catholic Powers. He knew all her secrets 
of state, and could follow and aid her. in her 
counsels. To seek consolation in the grand 
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Catholic conspiracy of the age, and in her 
own private designs against her neighbour’s 
crown, when the society of the fool she had 
so rasbly married became sickening and 
could be borne no longer, was perhaps as 
wise a thing as a queen could have done. 
But of all the brutal forces in existence 
there is no power so deadly, no opposition 
so hopeless to encounter, as the blind pas- 
sion of a fool. What were affairs of state, 
the ambition of a monarch, or the excite- 
ment of a conspirator, to Darnley in his in- 
significance ? All that he could see in the 
business which absorbed his wife was, that 
it was business in which a man aided her. 
And the prosecution of the design which 
had coloured her whole life appeared to the 
eyes of this contemptible boy as a mere pre- 
text to cover’ her wanton ‘inclinations. 
Thus, in the very step which secured, as she 
thought, her personal independence and left 
her free to defy her enemies, Mary had 
taken her first step towards the precipice. 
Her marriage, triumphantly as it was ac- 
complished, brought with it all her misery, 
her crimes both political and social, her pun- 
ishment, and her death. 

Rizzio was murdered, as all the world 
knows, in his mistress’s very chamber, cling- 
ing to her dress and demeaning himself 
like a miserable coward. That awful night 
turned Mary Stuart’s blood to gall. It was 
an outrage not to be forgotten or forgiven. 
She promised her unworthy husband in her 

assion that she would never rest until she 
had given him as sorrowful a heart as she 
had at that moment. And with the mi- 
nutest fidelity she kept her promise. From 
that moment the tenor of her life changed 
—the Queen disappeared in any large po- 
litical sense. She put aside her business, 
her ambition, her hopes and claims. A 
passionate desire for revenge took possession 
of her. All the guile of the Guises, all the 
craft which she had been legitimately 
enough practising in the former part of her 
career, suddenly came to life in its dark- 
est form within her, and with all the 
more dread intensity that it was di- 
rected not on public but on personal ends. 
She was an outraged woman, an insulted 
wife, and her personal affairs came upper- 
most in this moment of supreme exaspera- 
tion. When the devil takes possession of 
a soul it is strange if instruments be not 
found to do his work, and worse devils still 
to spur him on. Mary had her familiar at 
her elbow. He had done her service ere 
now — most likely ere now he had con- 
ceived for her the violent and audacious 
passion which, to a woman bound to such a 
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futile fool as Darnley, must have had, even 
in its guiltiness, a certain terrible refresh- 
ment and renewing power. . When her mis- 
erable husband brought back upon her the 
men she had banished, and shut her up in 
close confinement in her own palace, Both- 
well with ready wit escaped at once and 
prepared to do her active service. When 
she too escaped, bowing her pride to the 
revolting length of wooing back Darnley’s 
affection, Bothwell, with the aid of his 
friends, had collected an army for her suc- 
cour, and once more secured her triumph. 
He kept by her side in the interval that 
followed, ever bold, ready, and devoted. 
He had been her right hand in the brilliant 
little campaign against Murray with which 
her married life commenced. She had in- 
terfered in arranging a marriage for-him, as 
ladies, themselves happily married, love to 
do for such favourites. She had decked his 
bride as Guenevere decked Enid. And he 
in return had been her most watchful and 
trustworthy follower ready to fight or lie, or 
even die, for her should occasion offer. He 
might be licentious, uncultured, even brutal, 
though authorities are by no means unani- 
mous in so representing him; but at least 
he was a man, and Mary’s lot had been to 
be cursed with the volatile affection of a 
boyish and trifling imbecile. “In fact,” 
says Mr. Burton, in his ‘ History of Scot- 
land,’ “ but for the crimes which paved the 
way to the conclusion, the union of Both- 
well and Mary would have been the nat- 
ural winding-up of a legitimate romance. 
Remove the unpleasant conditions that 
both were married, and that there was a 
husband and a wife to be got rid of ere the 
two could be united, substitute honour and 
virtue for treachery and crime, and here are 
the complete elements out of which the pro- 
vidence which presides over romance de- 
velops the usual happy conclusion.” 

Thus the gradual approach to each other 
of these two fated souls was not so unnat- 
ural as many people have supposed. Mary 
began to love, probably for the first time in 
her life — for her attachment to Darnley, 
if she was in reality attached to him, must 
have been little more than a passing 
fancy. Francis of France had been, like 
Darnley, a boy and a weakling. The men 
who had hitherto mingled deeply in her 
life had been silken personages of the bower 
and council-chamber. Here, for the first 





time, was a man, a soldier, ready for her 
sake to dare everything, not battle merely 
or death, but crime itsclf. The despicable 
Darnley did all he could to emphasize the 
difference between his wretched person 
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and that of Mary’s saviour and chief cham- 
pion. He betrayed his associates, informed 
upon them, like a dishonourable coward, and 
swore, liar that be was, that he had had no 
share in Rizzio’s murder, an act which dis- 
gusted his friends, and scattered his last 
supporters from his side. “He passed up 
and down his lane, and few durst bear him 
company.” He fell into the sullen despair 
of a weak nature, having nothing but futile 
reproaches and miserable complaints to 
make to the woman who was weary to death 
of his intolerable presence. And Bothwell 
was by, ready to carry out whatsoever plan 
she might suggest — prompt and fearless in 
her [service, knowing no scruples, no con; 
science, no duty, except to his queen. She 
was won by this devotion, as was not unnat- 
ural ; possibly it was a kind of comfort to 
her in her disappointment and rage, to feel 
that there was yet one man in the world who 
would serve her as man had never served 
her before, and who loved her more than 
honour or safety, more than life or wife, 
more than his own soul. The casket of let- 
ters about which there has been so much 
discussion, and which, if they are genuine, 
prove beyond all dou¥t Mary’s complicity 
in the murder of Darnley, are yet in an- 
other sense her pieces justificatives. They 
prove} her crime; but they prove at the 
same time the profound tragic passion which, 
even in its deepest criminality, has some- 
thing sublime. The crime even - without 
them is but too credible — but the bare his- 
tory fills the reader with horror alone; 
whereas he will be hard-hearted who can 
read these letters without an infinite pity 
for the miserable woman so wonderfully 
gifted, so fatally doomed. Crime and out- 
rage turned her aside out of the higher 
path of state which she was so busily pur- 
suing, into personal struggles and an injured 
woman’s revenge; and by crime and out- 
rage she retaliated. Henceforward for a 
time the story leaves the high places of his- 
tory. France and Spain and the Catholic 
League, and the English Succession, fade 
off from the lurid skies. Mary’s misery, 
Mary’s hatred, Mary’s tragic love and ach- 
ing heart, as if she were a peasant girl, 
whose story of the heart was all her story, 
become the only things to see. 

While this terrible brief chronicle of 
marriage and murder was going on in Scot- 
land, and the miserable drama began to 
shape itself to the conclusion, no personal 
event worth noting had happened to Eliza- 
beth. Her life, though fall of so many 
great interests, looks tame and flat by the 
side of one in which so much was happening 
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—a difference made still more apparent by 
the contrast between the rapid movements 
and quick conclusions of Mary, and the 
slow, vacillating, and uncertain action of 
Elizabeth. Perhaps the difference lay in 
character alone; perhaps the vaster con- 
cerns with which Elizabeth had to deal im- 
seg her movements. But there can be 
ittle doubt that the comparison between 
the two is in every respect to the advantage 
of Mary. Even Froude admits that though 
the Queen of Scots deceived her enemies, 
“ she had never betrayed a friend.” Eliza- 
beth’s treachery, on the contrary, had be- 
come clumsily systematic. A certain re- 
luctance to tell the truth, to carry out any 
negotiation to a distinct and faithful end, 
seems to have taken possession of her. 
Her conduct at the time of Mary’s marriage 
was as miserable and discreditable as it 
is possible to conceive. She encouraged 
Murray and his followers to take up arms, 
keeping them hanging on in wretched sus- 
pense after they had done so; used every 
subterfuge to avoid keeping her promises, 
and shifted and shuffled as it is scarcely 
— to imagine a woman so able could 
ave permitted herself to do. Her mind 

alone, without any asistance from the moral 
qualities, might have been sufficient to prove 
to her the utter futility of her wickedness ; 
but such was not the case. This was ap- 
parently her theory of state-craft to post- 
pone to the last possible moment every- 
thing she had to do; to encourage and lead 
others into mischief, and then to leave them 
in the lurch to bear the brunt as they could ; 
to strike covert blows at her enemies when 
fallen, and miserably to disavow them when 
the overthrown were raised up, and the un- 
successful became strong. Such was Eliza- 
beth’s “ way.” When driven to extremity, 
she adopted the mean expedient of instruct- 
ing her commander on the borders to give a 
little niggardly succour, as if from himself, 
to the Scots lords whom she had beguiled 
into dependence on her. Now and then she 
threw them secretly a dole of money instead 
of the support and countenance she had 
promised, and then denied that she had 
done so to the French ambassador, whose 
assistance she sought in her perplexity. In 
short, Elizabeth—so wise, so politic, so 
great a sovereign as she was — behaved her- 
self in a very great emergency as a very 
silly woman might behave in a household 
squabble, through which she hoped by man- 
agement to steer, with a finger in every- 
body’s pie, 7 without offending any one. 
So deep did she carry her treachery, that 
after Murray had been hopelessly routed 
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by Mary, and driven from the kingdom, 
Blizabeth concocted a highly dramatic scene, 
to which the foreign ambassadors were in- 
vited, to see her receive and lecture the 
fugitive on the enormity of his sin in rebel- 
ling against his soverei It was rumoured, 
she said, that she had instigated or encour- 
aged the insurrection in Scotland. She 
would not have done such a thing to be 
sovereign of the universe. All this Murray 
had to listen to, making a meek little pre- 
concerted speech of assent and submission. 
The Queen then assured the ambassadors 
that this was the exact truth, and as such 
had better be transmitted to their respec- 
tive courts; and with her own hand wrote 
to Mary wishing her sister could only have 
been present to have heard how she put the 
|rebellious subject down. Anything more 
| ludicrous, more pitiful, more meanly femi- 
nine, could not be conceived. One seems to 
hear the voluble declaration of a humble 
scandal-monger, professing to have given 
“a bit of her mind” to the third party 
who has made all the mischief. Of course 
| nobody was deceived. But the consequence 
| of such incidents is, that whereas Mary is 
| too generally allowed, even by those who 
take her part romantically in the darker 
| portion of her history, to have been full of 
wile and witchcraft and polished falsehood, 
she is, in fact, a very model of truth by the 
side of Elizabeth, to whom in every emer- 
gency a lie seemed to have presented itself 
as the most natural weapon. 

And yet, again, the doubtful clouds of 
her policy, and the still darker mysteries . 
of her character, break and open. And 
this strange woman once more appears be- 
fore us, surprised, by a sudden pang of na- 
ture, back again into humanity, into a 
— accessible to pity and tenderer 
thoughts. Mary’s son had just been born, 
and the proud Scotch messenger carrying 
the news went t-haste to Greenwich, 
where the English Court was, to tell Eliza- 
beth of the new heir. She was in the midst 
of her brilliant Court, probably putting 
aside care for the moment, and trying to for- 
get her troubles. When the news was told 
a sudden pang struck her; she fell back in 
her chair, and hid her face and cried out in 
a momentary agony. ‘There are few things 
in history more pathetic than this exclama- 
tion, wrung out of her heart in her surprise 
and sudden bitter sense of contrast. ‘‘ The . 
Queen of Scots is the mother of a fair son, 
and I am but a barren stock,” cried the 
heart-struck woman — an exclamation which 
no one who has ever known those sudder 
pangs of self-pity produced by an unlooked- 
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for contrast can hear, even over the calm 
distance of three centuries, without a thrill 
of compassion. 

And here again the wonderful contrast 
between Elizabeth as a queen and Eliza- 
beth as a woman cannot but strike the ob- 
server. She was false to every principle of 
honour as applied to her public conduct. 
Yet she held for years, and in the face of 
countless obstacles, to that sacred point of 
honour to a woman—the impossibility 
of marrying one man while she loved an- 
other. Whenever her throne and power 
were more than usually menaced, she made 
a languid fuss about matrimony, and pro- 
fessed to be winding herself up to the pitch 
of marrying—the Archduke, or whoever 
else might be in question. But every pre- 
tence which aul justify procrastination 
was eagerly seized. She could not give up 
her love. To marry him—though she 
made painful pitiful efforts to sound every- 
body on the subject, and test the temper of 

- her subjects whether they would bear it — 
she dared not. But she kept faithful to him, 
in spite of all the greater questions that 
were involved. She displayed the highest 
truth and constancy of romance, along with 
the most thorough dissimulation. She even 
took pleasure in deception in public mat- 
ters; while in this greatest personal matter 
she was romantically, ,fantastically true. 
At this special moment of the infant’s birth, 
Elizabeth had many special causes for bit- 
terness. Not to say that the one thing of 
all others which she detested was that her 
relatives — possible heirs to her crown — 
should marry and multiply while she did 
not, — the mere fact that Mary had a son 
increased her popularity at once tenfold. 
What the nation wanted was an heir; and 
here was a woman who had proved herself 
capable of giving to the nation what it 
wanted. What had Mary done that she 
should have all these advantages ? — that to 
her should be given to marry the man she 
had chosen to marry, and to produce the 
child whom it was so necessary to produce ? 
Providence itself seemed in the league with 
the fairer, younger, bolder rival, who was 
but waiting the earliest favourable oppor- 
tunity, not so much of succeeding as of de- 
throning Elizabeth. The ominous Catholic 
League was rising like a great shadow 
across the Channel — her quick-witted and 
daring enemy lay in wait across the Border. 
No man could tell when these forces might 

ae ge the disaffected half of E 
nd might rise — when the legitimate Cath- 

glic queen, with her invaluable infant, 
might ride to the gates of London as she 
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had threatened, and sweep away into prison 
or overthrow the illegitimate Protestant, 
who was but a barren stock. These were 
the thoughts that moved Elizabeth. She 
did not know that Providence, which she 
thus upbraided, was about to work for her 
in the most appalling and tragic way; that 
the days had come which changed Mary 
Stuart’s career, hitherto so promising and 
successful, and set horror a fear, instead 
of hope and expectation, to be the attend- 
ants of her life. 

The story of Darnley’s murder is too well 
known to require re-description here — if 
indeed such a repetition would not be pre- 
sumptuous in presence of Mr. Burton’s clear 
and vivid narrative, and the wonderfully 
impressive picture given by Mr. Froude. 
We know of no corresponding event in 
history. Murders there have been enough 
in all ages, and conspiracies of as unmiti- 
gated blackness; but anything involving 
such a rush and whirl of human passion 
has but rarely occurred on this generally 
temperate earth. The act itself— the pale 
figure of the unhappy boy, on whom his 
death, and that alone, throws a certain in- 
terest — altogether fades before the amaz- 
ing tragical excitement with which posteri- 
ty for all these years has looked back upon 
the miserable woman who was the inspira- 
tion, the prize, and the victim of this extra- 
ordinary crime. For our own part, we find 
it difficult to realize even the manner of in- 
telligence which can conclude Mary to be 
innocent. If she was innocent, her entire 
nature was changed, and her position be- 
comes not the awful and tragic ition 
which has since enthralled the world, but a 
contemptible and unintelligible secondary 
plaee, as alien to her nature as in contra- 
diction of all the facts of the terrible story. 
For those who recognize only the black and 
white, the absolutely bestial and absolutely 
angelic, in human nature, it may be neces- 
sary to take up this poor hypothesis; but 
for every obseryer who appreciates the in- 
finite complexities of the heart, no such 
begging of the question can be satisfactory. 
Mr. Burton has wisely constructed his nar- 
rative without reference to the contents of 
the famous casket of letters —so did the 
Lords, who, after their pause of horror, 
were driven to arms in defence of justice, 
and in vindication of the insulted and out- 
raged country; but few people can read 
the clear, dispassionate, and candid exami- 
nation given by the historian of these let- 
ters, when he comes to the period of their 
discovery, without feeling at once the 
strength of their internal evidence, and the 
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wonderful light they throw upon a heart 
and spirit driven onward by such a force of 
passion as — hideous as its consequences 
were — can scarcely exist save in connec- 
tion with a certain grandeur of soul. We 
have said they are the piéces justificatives 
on which Mary’s reputation rests. Per- 
haps this is too bold a statement; yet if 
there be anf pity, if there be any softening, 
if any apology can be for an act so hideous, 
here is her awful plea. For ourselves, we 
confess that our interest in Mary, apart from 
the national prejudice of all true Scots, is 
founded more upon this extraordinary self- 
revelation than on any other point in her 
history. Mr. Froude, though he loves not 
Mary, is almost touched by these wonder- 
ful documents. He says that one of them 
“ could have been invented only by a ge- 
nius equal to that of Shakespeare,” and 
that they occasionally reach “that strange 
point where the criminal passion of a wo- 
man becomes almost virtue in its utter self- 
abandonment.” On Mr. Burton, though 
our readers are aware he is very far from 
being a sentimental historian, they produce 
a similar effect. 


“Nowhere else, perhaps,” he says, “has the 
conflict of the three passions, love, jealousy, and 
hatred, been so powerfully stamped in utterance. 
Somewhat impoverished though it may be in 
the echo of a foreign medium, we have here the 
reality of that which the masters of fiction have 
tried in all ages with more or less success to 
imitate. They have striven to strip great 
events of broad, vulgar, offensive qualities, and 
to excite sensations which approach to sympa- 
thy with human imperfections. And indeed 
these letters stir from their very foundation the 
sensations which tragic genius endeavours to 
arouse. We cannot, in reading them, help a 
touch of sympathy, or it may be compassion, 
for the gifted being driven in upon the torrent 
of relentless passions, even though the end to 
which she drifts isthe breaking of the highest 
laws, human and divine.” ; 


If such is the feeling of a writer so self- 
controlled and unsentimental, so much more 
disposed towards the prose than the poetry 
of history, there can = little doubt as to 
the power of the productions which extort 
this testimony from him. It is, as Mr. Bur- 
ton ably points out, almost impossible that 
they could have been invented. Buchanan, 
who has been accused of it, is evidently 
= incapable of any such effort of genius. 

is Detectio _ everything in downright 
black, earthly, sensual, and devilish. In 
the letters themselves, in the very midst of 
the prolonged description of her treacher- 
ous visit to Darnley, Mary breaks into pit- 
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eous self-excuses, pathetic protestations that 
she hates herself for it, yet it is all for her 
lover’s sake. 
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“I must go forward,” she says, “with my 
odious purpose. You make me dissemble so 
far that I abhor it, and you cause me to do the 
office of a traitress. If it were not to obey you 
I had rather die than do it ; my heart bleeds at 
it. “ * * * 
Have no evil opinion of me for this,” she adds, 
with a true woman’s instinct, “you yourself 
are the cause‘of it; for my own private revenge 
I would not do itto him. Seeing, then, that to 
obey you, my dear love, I spare neither honour, 
conscience, hazard, nor greatness, take it, I 
pray you, in good part. Look not at that wo- 
man whose false tears should not be so much 
regarded as the true and faithful labour which 
I am bearing to deserve her place, to obtain 
which, against my nature, I betray those that 
may hinder me. God forgive me, and God 
give you, my only love, the happiness and pros- 
— which your humble and faithful friend 

esires for you. She hopes soon to be another 
thing to you. It is late. I would write to you 
forever; yet now I will kiss your hand and 
end.” 


Still more touching is the letter written 
just before her marriage, which we add be- 
ow, * and in which it is apparent that the 


* “‘MomsiguR, —Si l’ennuy de vostre absence, 
celui de vostre oubli, la crainte du dangier tant pro- 
mis dun chacun a vostre tant ayme personne 
peuvent me consoller, je vous ep lesse ajuger; veu le 
malheur que mon cruel sort et continuel malheur 
m’avoient promis, a la suite des infortunes et 
craintes tant recentes que passes, de plus longue 
main les quelles vous scaves. Mais pour tout cela je ne 
vous accuserai ni de peu de souvenance, ni de peu de 
soigne, et moins encore de vostre promesse violee 
ou de la froideur de vos lettres; m’estant ya tant 
randue vostre que ce qu’il vous pluist m’est agrea- 
ble; et sont mes penses tant volonterement aux vos- 
tre asubjectes, que je veulx presupposer qui tout ce 
que vient de vous procede non par aulcune des caus- 
es desusdictes, ains pour telles qui sont justes et 
raisonnables, et telles qui je desire moymesme; qui 
est ordre qui m’aves promis de prendre final pour 
la seurte et honorable service du seul soubtien de 
ma vie, pour qui seul je la veux conserver, et sans le- 
quel je ne desire que breve mort; or est pour vous 
tesmoigner combien humblement sous vos com- 
mandement je me soubmetz, je vous ay envoie en 
signe d’homage par Paris ’ornement du chief, ¢on- 
ducteur des aultres membres, inferant que vous in- 
vestant de la despoille eA qui est principal, le rest 
ne peult qui vous estre subject; et avecques le con- 
sentement du cceur,au lieu du quil, puis que la 
vous ay Fi lesse, je vous envoie un sepulcre de pierre 
dure, peinct du noir, seme de larmes et de ossements. 
La pierre je la compare a mor cueur qui comme - 
luy est talle en un seur tombeau, ou receptacle de 
vos commandements, et sur tout de vostre nom et 
memoire, qui y sont enclos comme mes cheveulx en 
la bagne, pour jamais n’en sortir que la mort ne 
vous permet faire trophee de mes os; comme la 

e en est remplie, en signe que vous aves fayt 
entiere conqueste de moi de mon cueur, et jusque a 
vous en lesser les os pour memoir de vostre victoire 
et du mon agreable perte. 

‘Les larmes sont sans nombre, ainsi sont les 
craintes de vous deplair; les pleurs de vostre ab- 
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man for whom she had made such terrible 
sacrifices did not even repay her with love 
and constancy. She was indeed, to all ap- 
pearance, as wretched with as without this 
miserable villain, passionately as she loved 
him —a result which, perhaps, was to be 
expected. There was no comfort for her 
after she had once taken the awful step. 
A whirl of passion and horror sweeps up 
all the incidents of this wonderful crisis into 
one. It is like a lurid mist, through which 
the fatal explosion of the Kirk-of-Field — 
the midnight cries of vengeance in the Ed- 
inburgh streets — the dumb pause of baffled 
justice and paralysed power — the incredi- 

le marriage, with all its accessories of 
shame —the Queen’s elaborate public ex- 
planations, her pretended abduction, her 
real flight, the transports of her love, and 
the cries of her disappointment, — mingle 
in one wild confusion. Even at the mo- 
ment when she has attained her object, she 
is heard to weep, and ask for a knife tu kill 
herself. Dreadful and heart-rending is the 
picture; but it is grand only because it is 
guilty — because this frenzy of hope and 
despair, this wild struggle against the im- 
possible, is the very climax of life to the 
chief actor — because she has set her heart 
on the cast, and has staked everything — 
name, fame, innocence, existence, salvation. 
A white angelic victim, sacrificed to a vil- 
lain’s plots and passions, naturally interests 
all gentle and unsophisticated souls. But 
to represent Mary Stuart in this light, is to 
take away everything that is characteristic, 
everything that is unique, out of the mag- 
nificent but baleful picture. Innocence has 
little to do with otk grand tableaux of his- 
tory. She is grand in her passion, in her 
struggle, in her self-abandonment, in her 
guilt. 

This marvellous and breathless tale natu- 
rally takes the colour out of the calm pro- 
gress of affairs in England and Elizabeth’s 
unprogressive life. Not that these were 
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sense et le deplaisir de ne pouvour estre en effet ex- 
terieur vostre comme je suys sans faintyse de cueur. 
et d’esprit; et a bon droit quand mes merites seront 
trop plus grands que de la plus parfayte que jamais 
feut, et telle que je desire estre; et mettray peine en 
condition de contrefair pour dignement estre em- 
ployee soubs vostre domination. Resents la donc 
mon seul bien en aussi bonne part comme avecques 
extreme joie, j’ay fait vostre mariage quijusque ce- 
lui de nos corps en publie ne sortira de mon sein, 
comme merque de tout ce que j'ay ou espere ni de- 
sire de felicite en ce monde. Orcraignant mon cueur 
de vous ennuyer autant a lire que je me plaise des- 
erir, je finiray, apres vous avoir baise les mains 
d@aussi grande affection, quije prie Dieu ole seul 
soubtien de ma vie vous la donner longue et heu- 
reuse, et amoy vostre bonne grace comme le seul 
bien que je desire et a quoy je tends.””» — MSS. Mary 
Queen of Scots, vol. ii. No, 66. Rolls House. 
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calm in themselves. No doubt, many things 
were going on in England, of equal, it 
might be even of superior, importance in 
the history of the world — settlements of 
many weighty matters, which still tell upon 
our actual life. But the great tragedy go- 
ing on in Scotland was for the moment the 
point to which the eyes of Christendom 
were directed. Horror and amazement 
filled the minds of men. And other sove- 
reigns and other nations — England and 
Elizabeth principally, who were the nearest 
and most interested — became, as it were, 
for the moment spectators of this wonderful 
outburst of human passion. It cannot be 
said, however, that Elizabeth treated her 
rival in any ungenerous way. She was 
stunned, like everybody else, by the catas- 
trophe — but, perhaps disgusted by the ex- 
travagance of dissimulation into which her 
last tampering with the Scotch Lords had 
led her, she refused to interpose, amd con- 
tented herself with offering her advice to 
Mary in such terms as became their. rela- 
tionship and her maturer age. When, how- 
ever, the short fever of the marriage with 
Bothwell had come to an end, when Mary, 
for the first time unsuccessful in the field, 
had been compelled to yield to the Lords, 
to part with her villanous husband, and to 
yield herself up to the tender mercies of her 
outraged subjects, Elizabeth’s conduct came 
to be of the most equivocal character. She 

lead so hotly, so fiercely, so pertinaciously 
for her sister’s liberation, that Mary’s life 
had all but paid the penalty of her impetu- 
osity. It was the first time the Scottish 
Queen had been, so to speak, in Elizabeth’s 

ower; and had she kept silent, and al- 
cued events to take their course, it would 
have been all that the beautiful culprit 
could have expected from her. Yet all at 
once we see her becoming Mary’s advocate 
to such a point of fervour as almost to drive 
the Lords to do their utmost against their 
Queen, by way of showing their independ- 
ence of Elizabeth’s counsels. There were 
people found to assert that the English 
Queen exerted herself with this intent — a 
hypothesis of which there is no proof. What 
her motive was, was hidden in the depths 
of her own spirit. It might be thata secret 
longing to see the rival, the successor who 
had so long and sadly troubled her, cut off 
at once in so just a way without any re- 
sponsibility of hers, might have consciously 
or unconsciously moved Elizabeth — an idea 
not at all out of keeping with her character; 
or it might be simply that her creed about 
the sacredness of princes was her motive in 
her fervent championship. Anyhow she 
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pressed the ag so hotly, that she had to 
be prayed for Mary’s sake to desist. If, 
however, her motive was such ‘as malicious 
critics said, the result, though delayed for 
years, was, after all, according to her wish- 
es. For it was Elizabeth’s eager interces- 
sion on her behalf which tempted the fugi- 
tive to throw herself upon the doubtful hos- 
pitality of England, when, after her ro- 
mantic escape from Lochleven and mo- 
mentary stand against her enemies, she 
finally fled after the battle of Langside. 
Elizabeth, who had more than once tempted 
the Scots Lords into humiliation and ruin 
by fair words and promises of support, thus 
played a similar game with Mary. She 
never seems to have intended to give real 
aid to either party; and when they threw 
themselves upon her generosity and her prom- 
ises, the process of undeceiving them was a 
sharp and bitter one. Murray had but late- 
ly felt the smart in its most poignant shape; 
but even Murray’s experience was nothing 
to that of the fugitive Queen, who went 
for a shelter and protection, and found a 
judge. a prison, and death at the end. 
Perhaps the severity of Elizabeth’s pro- 
ceedings was quickened by the fact that the 
north of England, still largely Catholic, re- 
ceived the beautiful fugitive with enthusi- 
asm. More than a year had elapsed since 
the murder of Darnley; and in a year peo- 
ple forget many things, poh Ss such 
things as have happened out of their imme- 
diate ken. And the Cumberland gentle- 
men showed signs of utter subjugation to 
this unlooked-for visitor.. This had been all 
along the bugbear of Elizabeth’s life. She had 
known that it would be so. Since the moment 
when the young widow of France had asked 
pore to through England, it had 
en Elizabeth’s policy to keep so danger- 
ous a visitor out of herkingdom. And now, 
with the great crime in which she was in- 
volved half forgotten, and with all the in- 
terest and romance of her misfortunes sur- 
rounding her, here she was, in the most dan- 
gerous district, holding a kind of sudden 
court. an< witching all men who approached 
her. What but sure guard and strong bars 
should keep such a danger in check? So 
far as Elizabeth herself was concerned she 
would, Mr. Froude thinks (though her pro- 
fessions are the only proof of this, and no- 
body better than Mr. Froude knows what 
her professions were worth), have received 
the stranger in her own court, and treated 
her as a sister. But her advisers were of a 
wiser opinion; and it was ruled that she 
could not be received by Elizabeth until 
she had proved her innocence. Various 
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‘quarrels ainong themselves. 
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conditions were suggested, various half-bar- 
gains made, in the beginning of her impris- 
onment. And among other emissaries sent 
to her was Sir Francis Knolly’s, who has 
left the following remarkable account of the. 
woman with whom he was thus called upon - 
to deal : — ; 
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“ This lady and princess is a notable woman. 
She seemeth to regard no ceremonious honour 
besides the acknowledgment of her estate-roy- 
al. She showeth a disposition to speak much, 
to be bold, to be pleasant, to bg very familiar. 
She showeth a great desire to be avenged of 
her enemies. She shows a readiness to expose 
herself to all perils in the hope of victory. She 
desires much to hear of hardiness and valiancy, 
commending by name all approved hardy men 
of her country, although they be her enemies ; 
and she concealeth no cowardice, even in her 
friends. The thing she most thirsteth after is 
victory ; and it seemeth to be indifferent to her 
to have her enemies diminished either by the 
sword of her friends, or by the liberal promises 
and rewards of her purse, or by divisions and 
So that, for vic- 
tory’s sake, pain and pleasure seem pleasant 
unto her, and in respect of victory, wealth and 
all things seem to her contemptible and vile. 
Now, what is to be done with such a lady and 
princess, or whether such a princess and lady 
be to be nourished in our bosom, or whether it ~ 
be good to halt or dissemble with such a lady, 
I refer to your judgment. The plainest way is 
the most honourable, in my opinion.” 


“ The thing she most thirsteth after is vic- 
tory.” These words show a clearer insight 
into Mary’s character than is often to be 
met in the observations of contemporaries. 
Knollys, it is apparent, had been profound- 
ly impressed with the power and vigour 
and courage of the woman whom he was 
sent to lecture and threaten; and perhaps 
of all points in her character this wonderful 

wer of continuance and self:renovation 
Js one of the most remarkable. She had 
passed through the whirlwind and the fire. 
Passion such as few can feel had rent her 
very soul, and the awful stamp of murder 
had touched her brow. The tragedy had 
been played to its end, the floor had been 
heaped with slain. Nemesis had come 
forth in her sternest aspect, and the cértain 
had fallen — when lo! but one year after, 
the heroine has taken up her life again, and 
bursts out of the clouds as fair, as fas-inat- 
ing, as full of untamable force and vitali- * 
ty, as if these things had been a dream. 
But a year, and Bothwell had disappeared 
like a mist from her path. He had been 
master of her very soul and fate — the part- 
ing from him had driven her almost mad ; 
122. 
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yet but a few months’ seclusion in the soli- 
tude of Lochleven, and light has come back 
to her eyes, and courage to her heart. Her 
after-life is that of a woman who has sur- 
vived herself. And a certain sense of cold 
and self-sufficing power lying underneath that 
volcano comes over us as we gaze. To live 
on for years after the tragedy was over, to 
carry with her for half a lifetime the recol- 
lection of Darnley’s sickbed, of Bothwell’s 
embrace, and, after all and over all, still to 
thirst for victory! No poet, even the high- 
est, dared invent such a character. It 
stands before us almost awful in the vitality 
which nothing can impair. 

The story of Mary’s captivity, with all its 
attendant schemes and intrigues, it is impos- 
sible to impress into our limited space. The 
circumstances of her case are quite enough 
to prove, even had no actual results en- 
cumbered the record, how dangerous an in- 
mate she was. A large number of the En- 
glish peers, so far as any conception of true 
loyalty was possible to them at all, were 
more loyal to her than to their actual sov- 
ereign. She set the imagination of the 
young aglow, and exercised upon the com- 
mon people that vague witchery which 
beauty, misfortune, a gracious presence, 
and a romantic story, have over all uncul- 
tured intelligences. She was Elizabeth’s 
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natural heir, always a difficult position; and | and Hol 
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was but a summer sport interrupted by a 
chance shower. Nor can any just spectator 
blame the captive, unless it be for a certain 
indifference to the blood shed in her cause, 
and the misery made by her countlessconspir- 
acies, which was not actual indifference atter 
all, so much as the unconscious velocity with 
which such a spirit, set like a planet in its or- 
bit, rushes on by nature through the rustling 
vacancy of space. She was not callous to the 
lost heads and aching hearts that fell on her 
way, but her career was too impetuous to 
leave her much time for mourning. It was 
natural that she should struggle for what 
she conceived to be her rights. The one 
dreadful episode in her life which hangs like 
a persistent shadow over her memory, and 
recurs naturally to every mind when Mary’s 
name is named, did after all occupy little 
more than a year of that busy and full ex- 
istence; and there seems every reason to 
believe that it held a much less important 
place in Mary’s memory than it does in 
ours. Consciences were robust in those 
days, and the conscience of the Queen of 
Scots was perhaps even more than usually 
robust. It seems to have glided naturally 
off her memory, as the peccadilloes of our 
youth do glide. She had suffered bitterly 
for it and got done with it. She left it be- 
hind her as utterly as she had left Dunbar 
At Bolton, at Tutbury, at 


Scotland itself, her native kingdom, was, | Wingfie d, wherever she was, she was the 


and had been at all times, but a secondary 
object with her in comparison with England. 
Even the last and worst threat to a woman, 
the threat of publishing her guilt to the 
world, scarcely could move her to give up 
her claim to that succession which had been 
the leading idea of all her life. That she 
carried on incessant conspiracies with ev- 
erybody who could be tempted to conspire, 
at first with the most triumphant hope and 
confidence, being yet young and of unbrok- 


en courage, afterwards by fits and starts,. 


with failing assurance, yet still a spirit 
ready to stick at nothing, cannot be disput- 
ed even by her warmest partisans. 
sight is one which must, merely as an exhi- 
bition of human vigour and indomitable 


| 





he | could not exist in one sphere. 


| 


| 


captive representative of legitimacy, of a 
sovereign’s divine rights, of the Catholic 
religion. There seems no reason to suspect 
that she did not in good faith conceive her- 
self'to be so. Therefore her conspiracies 
were not only justifiable, but a glory and 
honour to her. Even the last, in which the 
assassination of Elizabeth was aimed at, if 
indeed she knew of this particular, was 
nothing to startle a woman in her position. 
It was but a clearer and more distinct (as 
became her nature) recognition of the fact 
which her great rival found out and acted 
on so soon after. Elizabeth and Mary 
They were 
incompatible each with the other. This 
was the plain issue to which it came at 


will, strike every beholder with a certain | last. 


amaz®d admiration. With such awful mem- 
ories lying behind her, with victims falling 
for her love almost at every step she takes, 
with the prospect before her of ever and 
ever a gloomier prison, perhaps a scaffold, 
her infinite activity of mind, her brave spir- 
it, her unbounded resources, never fail. 


When one attempt has been quenched in 
blood, on the morrow she is as ready to try 
again as if the deadly game she was playing 





Thus there was nothing unnatural in 
Mary’s continual struggle to free herself and 
reclaim her position, had that been possible. 
But she was a shrewd inmate to the embar- 
rassed neighbour who could neither trust 
her nor get rid of her. It is hard to see 
what Elizabeth could have done other than 
what she finally did to dispose safely of her 
troublesome guest. In England she was 
even, in her prison, a centre of disaffection. 
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Free, she would have been at the head of a 
Catholic army, and civil war would have 
desolated the country. Whether, had she 
been suffered to escape to France, she might 
have done less harm is a problem now im- 
possible to solve ; but Elizabeth, in her own 
opinion at least, would have been, as she 
said, acting like a fool in letting her go. 
And Scotland would not have her at any 

rice. What was to be done with her? 

he theory that Elizabeth’s revengeful pas- 
sions were satisfied by the humiliation and 
murder of her rival — that she inveigled 
Mary into her handa, and tortured her slow- 
ly to the brink of the grave before she satis- 
fied her vengeance by the final blow— is 
one of those primitive and simple minded 
conceptions which arose before the age of 
historical criticism. The Queen of England 
was no monster: she was a woman of a 
troublesome temper, a very uncertain mind, 
an immense pride, and a wonderful horror 
of the idea of anything or anybody outliv- 
ing and succeeding herself. She stands 
amid the curious revelations of moden his- 
tory a strange gigantic specimen of that 
class of managing women which -keeps the 
world in general in so much hot water. 
Mr. Froude, for his part, who is considered 
a champion of Elizabeth, has done the most 
curious office by her that ever champion 
did for his liege lady. ‘The world has been 
generally of opinion for a century or two, 
as many simple-minded persons are at this 
moment, that she was the vainest, the cru- 
elest, the most envious and malignant, but 
also one of the ablest of women. We have 
looked upon her as an ogress persecuting to 
the death a beautiful forlorn princess whose 
chief fault (beyond a few doubtful extrava- 
gances of youth) was that of being lovelier, 
sweeter, in every way more delightsome to 
the eye and to the mind, than her grim ad- 
versary ; but at the same time we have giv- 
en to that grim adversary all the strength 
and determination necessary to the charac- 
ter. The fact seems to have .been that 
Elizabeth's great faculty in this world was 
that of making what is vulgarly called a 
mull of everything she touched. When 
she has made a nfove in one direction she 
seems to feel it necessary instantly to make 
a move in the opposite to neutralise the 
first. She plays her right hand against her 
left, makes strategic movements at one and 
the same moment in advance and in retreat, 
and sometimes labours even under the diffi- 
culty of forgetting which string she pulled 


last, and whose turn it is to be managed. | 
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seems to be the inspiration of her life; but 
in her struggles after this juste milieu, she 
drags everybody into the. mire, and is her- 
self always seen labouring out of it, muddy 
and halting, when any emergency happens. 
Thus in the examination made into the 
charges against Mary after her arrival in 
England, Elizabeth contrives to secure a 
general breakdown, and the discomfiture of 
everybody — accusers, accused, judges, wit- 
nesses, herself included. She will man 
it in her own way. She will have the 
crime proved, and yet not proved; fixing 
Mary’s assailants before the world half as 
righteous pursuers of wickedness, half as 
ebels and false accusers, and leaving Mary 
herself in the anomalous position of a cul- 
rit neither acquitted nor found guilty. As 
ong as | good end could be served b 
keeping silence about so. great a scandal, 
Elizabeth pushed on the investigation ; and 
when the moment came that made a. full 
and clear judgment a public necessity, her 
other demon had seized her, and her fatal 
faculty of interference confused the lengthy 
and elaborate process into a hopeless mud- 
dle. After the proofs of Mary’s complicity, 
the fatal letters, had been seen, examined, 
and received as indisputable by the Com- 
mission which investigated them, a sudden 
compunction seized Elizabeth about their- 
publication to the world. This she would. 
still spare “her sister;” and she did so, 
leaving for herself as well‘as Mary the con- 
sequences of this incomplete judgment to 
wear their lives out, and to perplex poster- 
ity. Whether, had those strange documents 
been published, the revelation of Mary’s 
mind which they made would have sufficed 
to neutralise the fascination of Mary’s per- 
son"and position, is perhaps doubtful ; but 
anyhow, Elizabeth lost the fruit of her 
ains, and left a delusive uncertainty to 
ang over the whole matter, and to aid in 
those softening effects of time and forget- 
fulness which did the Queen of Scots such 
service. Such acts form the ordinary 
strain of Elizabeth’s life. It seemed impos- 
sible for her to let anything alone, to suffer 
anything to proceed to its natural issue, to 
take any step at the right time ; and yet, 
strangely enough, the nature of the age 
was such that this shuffling and uncertain 
career realised most of the efforts of wis- 
dom. Her double action made Elizabeth 
slow in all her decisions, and ere her doubt- 





ful mind was made up, Providence had so 
often settled the question that procrastina- 
tion almost seemed a virtue. But to every- 


A kind of forlorn attempt to get at the mid-| body surrounding her —to her councillors, 


dle course, which is the safe and sure one, | 


her commanders, all the imperial agents 
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who had to suffer for her mistakes, and act 
as scapegoats for her on all occasions — she 
was a continued hindrance and embarrass- 
ment. Her private life was as unsuccessful 
as that of Mary, even in prison and banish- 
ment, was triumphant. The enthusiasm 
inspired by the captive never, except in the 
unsavoury shape of a mob’s applause, rose 
round the English Queen. Her vanity was 
poorly satisfied, if it was satisfied at all, by 
the princely candidates among whom she 
was so vainly entreated to choose a hus- 
band. Her love was more poorly satisfied 
still, since Leicester, the object of so faith- 
ful an affection, seems, between the inter- 
vals in which she entertained the idea of 
marrying him, to have solaced himself with 
three wives. Yet in all this she was but 
reaping as she sowed. Into no action 
of er life did she ever throw herself fully 
with her entire heart and will, and from 
nobody did she receive, or perhaps could 
she receive, more than she gave. A mind 
always under the sway of secondary mo- 
tives cannot expect and has no right to the 
power of calling forth the profounder prim- 
itive emotions in others. After three hun- 
dred years, Mary, guilty and miserable, has 
yet the ear and the interest of the world. 
Elizabeth, great and pe: has noth- 
ing to set off against the attractions of her 
rival. The life of the one was glorious, 
wretched, shameful, detestable, magnificent ; 
the life of the other was great, sombre, mo- 
notonous — monotonous even in the most 
exciting crises, and amid the grandest 
events —awaking political rather than per- 
sonal feeling — the life of one, as we have 
already said, who awoke no enthusiasm and 
won no man’s heart. 

Nothing, however, can be more contempt- 
ible than the attempt of unphilosophical 
history to speak scandal of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and to throw upon a woman whose 
life proves her so self-controlled, and who 
was strong enough to conquer her inclina- 
tions even in the height of youth, the impu- 
tation of silly and senile loves in ber age. 
It seems doubtful, notwithstanding her in- 
tense affection for him, whether she ever 
went the length of desiring to marry even 
Leicester. His society, his conversation, 
the daily sight of him, was necessary to her. 
Probably ie eared for no more. There 
are such women, though it is a fashion to 
doubt their existence. 

The last scene of all came to these two 
rivals with the same wonderful and pictur- 


esque force of contrast which was apparent | 
through their lives. Mary had lived poten-| long panorama of history. 
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tially all her existence, and she had the 
faculty of dying greatly —a faculty which 
belonged to her race. No more solemn 
picture has ever been drawn by history 
than that of the hall at Fotheringay, where 
the worn but princely woman, calm and 
splendid, completed, as people say, her long 
expiation. She had receiyed the intelli- 
gence of her doom without the tingling of 
a nerve or a change of colour. She spent 
her last night in this world as a saint might 
have done, gravely, sweetly, with the pro- 
found composure and hush of all emotion 
which such a certainty brings to a great 
heart. She had a great heart, though she 
had sinned as few women have sinned — and 
now the fever and the fret were over. 
With a tender natural grace such as never 
failed her, she pledged her weeping servants 
after her last meal. She was the only one 
among the strange assembly in the gray 
February morning who preserved her calm. 
Her priest was denied her, and alone, kneel- 
ing in her little oratory, she read the death- 
psalms, interrupted by the summons of her 
executioners. Then she went down, feeble 
of limb but strong of heart, to where the 
block was prepared for her. Even these 
hideous details waken no tremor of imagi- 
nation in her royal self-command. The 
voice of the English dean, who, in default 
of the exhortation which she declined to 
listen to, had begun to read the burial ser- 
vice of the English liturgy, mingled with 
her utterance as she said on her knees the 
penitential psalms, but did not disturb her 
solemn abstraction. Then uncovering her 
fair neck, she stretched it out to the fatal 
stroke. There were present two English earls, 
two weeping women of Mary’s chamber, the 
dean, the executioner. Her little dug had 
crept under her skirts as she knelt, and was 
found there. Such is all the tale. Her 
high courage had stood her instead at many 
a Seder emergency, and it did not fail in 
this last sharp but effectual remedy for all 
trouble. Thus she died, a fatal woman 
who had brought death to wellnigh all the 
councillors of her youth, all her lovers and 
champions. She had seen them fall on her 
path, man by man, yet had never failed of 
again another and another. And now her. 
last act was done with such nobility, with 
such solemnity, as has all but awed the 
world out of recollection of the stormy scenes 
before. For our own part we offer no plea 
for Mary Stuart, nor attempt to veil the 
crimes of her career ; but as she stands we 





know of no more wonderful figure in all the 
Had she but 
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been a man, the chances are our chroni- 
cles would have preserved her name as that 
of the greatest of all the Stuart kings. 
When Mary was thus put out of her way, 
something of the spell which had been upon 
Elizabeth broke off from her. The Armada 
eame and brought with it the greatest per- 
sonal success of her waning life. The great 
stimulus of invasion quickened the blood in 
her veins, and she both spoke and acted, as 
she had seldom done in her life, in a way 
befitting a sovereign prince. Hereafter no 
rival vexed her ; but the long struggle about 
the succession, which had been, as she said, 
like her death-knell, continued year by year, 
kept up on one side by the most pertinacious 
importunity, on the other by an obstinate 
and unreasonable resistance, which, now 
that no Catholic heir was by to change suc- 
cession into supercession, and no direct heir 
was possible to Elizabeth, was more a sign 
of personal weakness than of policy. By 
death, by freaks of sudden rebellion sharply 
and hardly punished, her friends dropt off 
from her. | ee long loved, had died, 
and in the callousness of her age she had 
mourned him little. Essex her bright young 
favourite, had given his head as the penalty 
of his rash trick of rebellion. At last the 
time came when Elizabeth too felt the toueh 
of mortal weakness. Perhaps on account of 
a superstition, perhaps from reluctance to 
yield to the weakness she felt stealing over 
her, she refused to go to bed, and placed 
herself “ on cushions on the floor, neither 
sitting nor lying, her eyes open and fixed on 
the ground ” — silent, nobody with her to 
- win her last confidences, to give her the last 
tribute of tears. To the last day of her life 
the endless question of the succession was 
still dinned into her ears. Then, with a 
characteristic burst of impatience, she gave 
the answer which only that last agony could 
tear from her. Who could it be but her 
cousin of Scotland ? Let them trouble her 
no more. But the men were human; and 
‘knew that they would have their answer to 
make and their life to live after the last pal- 
pitations of this worn-out existence were 
over; and they did trouble her more, com- 
ing back again to seek a plainer answer. It 
was after the very priests had left her, when 
the dying woman could have but. the last 
charity of being left in peace. When the 
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unwelcome demand, the last that she was to 
hear in this world, as it had been the ac- 
.companiment of her life for nearly fifty years, 
fell on her ear, she raised herself in her bed, 
throwing up her withered arms over her 
head with a gesture of impatience or des- 

air. This was the last sign or token of life 
in her. Pursued to the very brink of the 
grave by this insatiable claim — loveless, 
old, solitary, worn out by time and care, the 
geet Elizabeth, with this pathetic aa ape 

umb appeal to God or man, went forth, as 
we have all to go in our time. She died in, 
her bed, as most yor think it easiest and. 
most seemly to die. Yet few will say of 
this deathbed scene that it is less mournful, 
less pitiful, than that of the Fotheringay 
scaffold, while to grandeur or solemnity it 
has no pretension. Mary-had kept her ad- 
vantage to the last. And she and hers had 
won in the long and weary s le. 

We are aware that we have done no full 
justice in this sketch to the character of 
Elizabeth. In the contrast, the more vig- 
orous individuality, the more exciting life, 
unconsciously carries away the sympathy of 
the writer, as perhaps of the reader also. 
Our interest goes with Mary, of all women, 
of all human creatures known to modern 
history, one of the most marvellous. But 
our pity remains with Elizabeth. The beau- 
tiful creature who perplexed and confused 
the existence of the English *Queen had 
everything that this world could give — 
everything a woman prizes, love, adoration, 
enthusiasm, passion — the indulgence of all 
her wishes, everything she chose to have, 
except the English crown ; and at the end 
time and space to “expiate,” as the word 
goes, all her ill-doing, and go grandly out of 
the world, as a martyr might have gone. 
Elizabeth had none of these things. She 
has now no enthusiast to make a stand for 
her, no one, now or ever, to take up her 
cause. Yet she had the heart to deny her- 
self, to give up what she most wished for the 
sake of her country, and, by the help of 
Providence and Cecil, to maké that country 

ater than it had ever been before. Her 
ife, notwithstanding its magnificence, is one 
of the saddest of lives. It is hard, when one 
comes to think of it, that Mary, having had 
all the good things of a woman’s existence, 
should have all the pity too. 


AND MARY. 
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From the Examiner, 


A Journey to Ashango-Land and Further 
Penetration into Equatorial Africa.’ By 
Paul B. Du Chaillu. John Murray. 1867. 


Tuis book, if less romantic in incident 
than M. Du Chaillu’s previous work, is far 
better written, and greatly superior in 
knowledge and trustworthiness. He under- 
took the enterprise, of which he renders an 
account in the volume before us, after a 
careful preparation for it by three years’ 
education in England and America. He 
had a constitution found by previous trial to 
be equal to contend against an African 
equatorial climate, with its heat, its insects 
and its privations ; he had a knowledge of 
the languages and manners of the rude peo- 

le he was to encounter, and with his great- 
c increased scientific knowledge, we may 
safely assert that no previous African trav- 
eller had ever engaged in the task he under- 
took with so many advantages. 

It was the comprehensive design of M. Du 
Chaillu to have commenced his journey at 
about the tenth degree of west longitude, 
within a few miles of the equatér, to have 
travelled over some eighteen degrees of 
latitude and, pursuing a north-easterly 
course, to have struck some tributary of the 
Nile which would have conveyed him into 
the great river, and thence to the Mediter- 
ranean and to Europe. It was, however, 
but a very small, indeed a very minute, por- 
tion of this grand enterprise which circum- 
stances permitted M. Du Chaillu to accom- 
plish. Aster a wreck at the dangerous bar 
of the river Fernand Vaz, by which he lost 
his astronomical instruments, and which 
obliged him to await a fresh supply from 
England, M. Du Chaillu’s entire journey, 
from its commencement to its unlucky ter- 
mination in the death of a man and woman 
by an accidentalghot from the musket of one 
of his careless followers, which forced him to 
a precipitate retreat in which he lost nearly 
all his valuable acquisitions, seems, to judge 
by the map of his route, not to have exceed- 
ed 120 miles ina direct line. To perform 
this distance took ten months, one which 
would have been accomplished by an Eng- 

lish express train in a couple of hours, and 
_ which a well-equipped European army would 
have marched in ten days. The unparal- 
| leled delay was produced by the obstacles of 
| devious paths —or no paths at all—the 
! passage of hills, woods, morasses, rivers, 
‘amony tribes of half savage men, hostile to 
each other, and above all, perhaps, delay 
was caused by the difficulty of obtaining 
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pete convey on their bare backs the 

undred loads of the travellers’ cumbrous 

luggage. At M. Du Chaillu’s rate of trav- 

elling it would have takert him probably 

aes ess than ten years to have reached the 
ile ! 

The procrastination to which M. Du 
Chaillu was subjected had, at least, one 
good effect. It gave an opportunity of ac- 

uiring a more intimate acquaintance with 
the people than a visitor travelling more con- 
veniently could possibly have acquired ; and, 
indeed, his account of the social condition 
of the people he held intercourse with forms 
the valuable part of his work, and one, in 
fact, in which no African traveller equals 
him. The negro people described by M. 
Du Chaillu are in a very primitive state, 
having ne direct intercourse with strangers, 
for the Christian and Mahomedan missiona- 
ries have left them untouched, nor have they 
any immediate intercourse with the Euro- 
pean slave-traders. Their condition is low- 
er than we had imagined of any negro tribes. 
Their country is the most sweltering region 
of the equator, and consists of dense forests, 
interspersed here and there with open prai- 
ries, and is composed of low plains, divided 
by mountain ridges, abundantly supplied 
with rivers, but with none of magnitude. 
The country is scantily inhabited by man, 
beast, and bird, the denizens of the forest 
being, for the most part, confined to mon- 
keys, reptiles, and insects, while the large 
— of the grassy plains are chiefly 
the elephant, the hog, and a wild ox pecu- 
liar to this region. 

But our chief interest is in the man of the 
soil. Physically he seems not to differ from 
the other negroes of the western side of 
Africa. As in other parts of Africa, or 
America, and, indeed, wherever man is in 
the earlier stages of his progress, he is scan- 
ty in number, and divided into many separ- 
ate tribes, generally speaking different lan- 
guages, and very generally also at war with 
each other. The highest attainment in art 
which the people of this part of Africa have 
reached consists in the fabrication of mal- 
leable iron, an invention which, as no men 
in a condition so low have ever made it 
elsewhere for themselves, they have probably 
received from some more advanced people. 
Their agriculture is certainly of the hum- 
blest order. They have no knowledge of 
any cereal or any pulse, and for food they 
chiefly cultivate the banana or musa, and, 
more scantily, the manioc and the ground- 
pea, or Arachis hypogeea, three coarse plants 
grown abundantly with little care or skill. 
The banana is indeed their daily bread, — 
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what wheat is to Europeans, and rice to 
tropical Asiatics. The luxuries of their 
husbandry consist of cotton, little cultivated 
‘and certainly an exotic, and of the pine- 
apple and tobacco, assuredly brought in 
comparatively modern times and through 
European agency from the new world. 

As to texile art, the equatorial negroes of 
the west coast are acquainted with the loom ; 
but the usual material of clothing is not cot- 
ton, but a thread obtained from the leaves 
of a palm, the name of whieh M. Du Chaillu 
does not give, for although he is a zoologist 
he is not a botanist. Of the art of weaving 
with this curious material, he gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account : 


The Ishogo people are noted throughout the 
neighbouring tribes for the superior quality and 
fineness of the bongos, or pieces of yrasscloth, 
which they manufacture. They are industrious 
and skilful weavers. In walking down the main 
street of Mokenga a number of ouandjas, or 
houses without walls, are seen, each containing 
four or five looms,with the weavers seated before 
them weaving the cloth. In the middle of the 
floor of the ouandja a wood-fire is seen burning, 
and the weavers, as you pass by, are sure to be 
seen smoking their pipes and chatting to one 
another whilst going on with their work. The 
weavers are all men, and it is men also whto 
stitch the bongos together to make denguis or 
robes of them ; the stitches are not very close 
together, nor is the thread very fine, but the 
work is very neat and regular, and the needles 
are of their own manufacture. The bongos are 
very often striped, and sometimes made even 
in check patterns ; this is done by their dyeing 
some of the threads of the warp, or of both 
warp and woof, with various simple colours ; 
the dyes are all made of decoctions of different 
kinds of wood, except for black, when a kind 
of iron ore is used. The bongos are employed 
as money in this part of Africa. Although 
called grass-cloth by me, the material is not 
made of grass, but of the delicate and firm cut- 
icle of palm-leaflets, stripped off in a dexterous 
manner with the fingers. 


The domestic animals of these rude people 
are restricted to the dog, the goat, and the 
common fowl, and M. Du Chaillu observes 
that he saw the domestic hog only in a sin- 
gle village. The author gives us the follow- 
ing graphic description of Negro ignorance 
on this and similar subjects : 


Miayolo after his recovery became more friend- 
ly than ever. He was naturally of an inquis- 
itive turn of mind, and in his frequent conver- 
sations with me occupied all my time in an- 
swering his questions. One day he came with 
all his people and all the women of the village, 
to ask me anumber of questions. He first ask- 
ed how the women worked our plantations? I 
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told him women did no field-work with us. 
They were astonished to hear this, and still 
more to hear that plantains and cassava were 
almost unknown in my country. They all 
shouted, “‘ Then what do you eat? ” I explain- 
ed to them that we had always plenty to eat. 
I told them that we had bullocks like their wild 
cattle, which remained tame in our villages like 
their goats, and that we taught them te carry 
things. They would hardly believe me, when 
I alded that in their own country there were 
tribes of black men who owned tame oxen. 
Continuing the subject, I said that there were 
countries in which even elephants were tamed, 
and taught to carry people on their backs. At 
this a wild shout of astonishment arose from 
the assembly, and remembering that I had a 
copy of the Illustrated London News containing 
an Indian scene with elephants, I went and 
fetched it to prove that I told them the truth. 
There was a rush foward to look at the picture 
over Mayolo’s shoulders. They all recognised 
the animals as elephants, and expressed their 
astonishment at the men on their backs; above 
all they wondered to see the animals represent- 
ed as tied by the feet and kept quiet. 


As to architecture, the dwellings of the 
Equatorial negroes of the West are mere 
huts of the most perishable materials, easily 
burnt down and easily rebuilt. No negro 
has ever made a brick or hewn a stone, and 
their temples are but smaller and meaner 
huts than their houses. Their warlike wea- 

ns are the spear and the bow and arrow. 

he blow-pipe, so frequent among the bar- 
barous tribes of Eastern Asia, seems to be 
unknown, and iron is probably too scarce to 
admit of the use of swords. Fire-arms, which 
had reached the barbarians of Eastern Asia 
four centuries ago, M. Du Chaillu found to 
be totally unknown in the interior of the 
country he travelled in. 


M. Du Challlu gives the following account 
of the use of poisoned arrows, in the narra- 


tive of his retreat : 


We now breathed more Seste. We halted, 
laid down our loads and rested, keeping a sharp 
look-out at the same time. I examined Igala’s 
wound and my own. The blood had run very 
copiously from my finger, and my clothes were 
quite saturated with it; but the flow of blood 
appeared to have carried off the poison, for I 
felt no further ill effect from the wound except 
the pain, and it was healed in about three weeks 
afterwards. The action of the poison used by 
the natives is not very rapid; it causes corrup- 
tion of the flesh around the wound, discharge 
of matter, and eventually gangrene; when an 
arrow or spear penetrates into the bowels, death 
is, of course, certain to ensue, but if the wound 
is only an external one it is very se'dom fatal. 
The arrow-head which had pierced my side was 
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found, when wrenched from the wound, to have 
been poisoned ; but the coating of poison had 
been fortunately scraped off it in passing 
through the leather, and my wound, though ex- 
tremely painful, was not a dangerous one. Iga- 
la’s wound was still very painful; indeed 
towards night it got much worse, and I was 
afraid he would become lame. I had no medi- 
cine to give him, for all had been left behind. 
I began to fear for the safety of this brave and 
faithiul ne If he lost his life in this af- 
fair, 1 felt that I should never forgive myself. 


Now, for our own parts, we are disposed 
to be somewhat sceptical about our author’s 
poisoned arrows. A mere flesh wound with 
a barbed arrow would be painful enough 
without being poisoned, and if the intestines 
were pierced the wound would be fatal, 
whether the weapon were poisoned or not. 
To poison a weapon so as to make a wound 
with it fatal is no easy matter, and, we sus- 

ct, beyond the skill of the savages of 
Equatorial Africa. The most intense vege- 
table poison that we know of is the “ upas” 
of Java, and it must be skilfully prepared, 
be used fresh, and the weapon charged be 
left in the wound. Used in this manner, it 
will take half an hour to kill a hen, and 
twelve hours to kill a buffalo. A: cobra or 
arattlesnake would produce death in half 
the time, although they do not leave their 
fangs inthe wound. Upon the whole, then, 
we must conclude that M. Du Chaillu and 
his faithful friend, Igala (the man, by the 
way, through whose careless use of his mus- 
ket therfatal accident occurred which made 
the disastrous retreat necessary), ouly fan- 
cied themselves poisoned, and this view is 
strengthened when we find them able, after 
their wounds, to make a long and hasty 
march, and “ to breathe freely.” 

The tribes visited by M. Du Chaillu are, 
like all other negroes, intense believers in 
witchcraft. It would seem to be with them 
the substitute for a religion, and the ills and 
misfortunes of life which other rude nations 
ascribe to malevolent gods, they ascribe to 
witches and wizards. Their only priests 
are the pretended discoverers of sorcery. 
M. Du Chaillu’s account of this pest of ne- 
gro life is excellent. Arriving at a particu- 
lar station of his journey, he observes: 


As usual I heard a harrowing tale of witch- 
craft in the course of the day. Few weeks 
pass away in these unhappy villages without 
something of this kind happening. A poor fel- 
low was singing a mournful song, seated on the 
ground in the village street; and on inquiring 
the cause of his grief, I was told that the chier 
of a village near his having died, and the magic 
doctor having declared that five persons had be- 
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witched him, the mother, sister and brother of 
the poor mourner had just been ruthlessly mas- 
sacred by the excited people, and his own house 
and plantation burnt and laid waste. . 


The process of detecting witchcraft is 
thus fully and graphically described : 


The “ finding out” or trial in the witchcraft 
case came off on the 27thof April; Mdyolo be- 
ing convinced that neither himself, nor his wife, 
nor his nephew, would have been ill if some one 
were not bewitching them, and seeking to cause 
their death. A celebrated doctor had been sent 
for from a distance, and appeared in the morn- 
ing decked out in the most fantastic manner. 
Half his body was painted red and the other 
half white, his face was daubed with streaks of 
black, white, and red, and of course he wore 
around his neck a great quantity of fetiches. 
The villagers were assembled and the doctor 
had commenced his divinations when I arrived 
at the place, a witness once again of this gloomy 
ceremony, which was different to that, of the 
Commi people seen formerly by me as related 
in ‘Adventures in ca | Africa.’ The 
doctor counterfeited his voice when speaking, 
in order to impress upon the people a due sense 
of his supernatural powers of divination ; all 
the painting, dressing and mummery have the 
same object in view, namely to strike awe into 
the minds of the people. A black earthenware 
vessel filled with water, and surrounded by 
charmed ochre and fetiches, served the purpose 
of the looking glass used by the coast tribes. 
The doctor, seated on his stool, looked intently 
and mysteriously into the water, shook his head, 
then looked into a lighted torch which he 
waved over it, made contortions with his body, 
trying to look as ugly as he could, then smoked 
thé condoquai (pipe), repeated the mummeries 
over again, and concluded by pronouncing that 
the persons who were bewitching the village 
were people belonging to the place. This ora- 
cular saying put the people into great conster- 
nation ; they all began to appear afraid of each 
other ; the nearest relatives were made misera- 
ble by mutual suspicions. Mévolo then rose 
and exclaimed in an excited manner that the 
mboundou must be drunk, appointing the fol- 
lowing morning for the ceremony, as the peo- 
e had eaten to-day, and the poison must be 

runk on an empty stomach. At sunrise the 
All had 
woods, a 


next morning the village was emp. 
gone to a little meadow encircled by 
short distance away, to take part in the ceremo- 


ny. Who were the suspected persons was kept 
secret, partly because they were afraid I would 
interfere. { thonght it, however, better policy 
not to do so, but attended to witness the pro- 
ceedings and to ascertain whether they differed 
from those followed on similar occasions near 
the coast. On entering the assembly I gave 
them the usual salutation, and shook hands with 
Méyolo. Itsoon appeared that the suspicions 
of the people fell upon three of Mdyolo’s neph- 
ews, his consecutive heirs, it being thought nat- 
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ural that they should wish to get rid of him. 
I noticed that the whole body of the people 
took an active part in the affair; the doctor not 
openly naming anybody as the guilty parties. 
It was the people themselves who originated the 
suspicions, and they showed by their clamour 
how they thirsted for victims. Mdyolo and the 
doctor remained silent. The nephews in vain 
protested that they were innocent, and declared 
that the accusation was a lie; but they added 
that there were others who wanted’ to bewitch 
their uncle. They became enraged at the per- 
tinacity of their accusers, and swore that the 
people should pay dearly for making them 
drink the mboundou. They said‘ they were not 
afraid to drink it, for they were not wizards and 
would not die. Some of the relatives of the 
nephews and some of the people of the village 
now retired to a short distance to prepare the 
poison. 


‘the place, felt transfixed te the spot. 
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the excited assembly. I was horror-stricken, 
and, although I would gladly have fied from 
I knew 
that if they fell I should have no power to save 
them, but should be forced to see them torn 
limb from limb. At length, however, the crisis 
came — a sudden shiver of the body and invol- 
untary discharge — and the first intended vic- 
tim had escaped. The same soon afier hap- 
pened to the second and to the third. They 
gradually came back to their former state, but 
appeared very much exhausted. Some people 
never get over the effects of drinking the 
mboundou, 1° they pass the ordeal with- 
out giving way. They linger fora long time 
in a sickly condition, and then die. The trial 
was over, and the doctor closed the ceremony 
by himself drinking an enormous quantity of 
the poison, with a similar result ‘to that which 


Roots of the mboundou were then | we had witnessedjin the young men, only that 


scraped, and the vessel filled with the fragments ‘ he appeared quite tipsy ; in his wild and inco- 


on which water was poured; a kind of efferves- 
cence then took place, and the water became of 


herent sayings, whilst under the influence of the 
drink, he stated that the bewitchers of Mayolo 


a red colonr, like the root itself. Sufficient was | and the bringers of the plague did not belong 


made to serve as a good draught for each of 
the accused. When the water becomes red, it 
is considered good mboundou, and ready to kill 
any wizards. The drinkers of the mboundou 


are not allowed to witness the preparation, but 
their representatives may, to seo that fair play 
is used. When at length the poor fellows were 
brought into the middle of the circle of excited 
spectators, it was horrid to see the ferocity ex- 
pressed in the countenances of the people; it 


seemed as though their nature had entirely 
changed. Knives, axes, and spears were held 
ready to be used on the bodies of the victims if 
they should succumb under the ordeal; if the 
accused should become unsteady under the in- 
fluence of the-poison and stumble, the now quiet 
crowd would become suddenly frenzied and un- 
manageable. All seemed eager for the sacri- 
fice of victims to their superstitious fears. It 
is chiefly through the immunity with which 
they can drink the poison that the doctors ob- 
tain such power over the people; and no won- 
der; when so many people die under it. The 
mboundou is @ most violent poison. This was 
proved by the analysis of its roots which I 
caused to be made after my former journey. A 
breathless silence prevailed whilst the young 
men took the much-dreaded cups of liquid and 
boldly swallowed the contents; the whispering 
of the wind could be heard through the leaves 
of the surrounding trees. But it was only of 
short duration. As soon as the poison was 
drunk, the crowd began to beat their sticks on 
the ground, and shout,“ If they are wizards, 
let the mbounduo kill them; if innocent, let it 
go out!” repeating the words as long as the 
suspense lasted. The struggle was a severe 
one; the eyes of the young men became blood- 
shot, their limbs trembled convulsively, and 
every muscle in their bodies was visibly working 
under the potent irritation. The more acute 
their sufferings became, the louder vociferated 





to the village, a decision which was received 

with great acclamation. Méyolo was rejoiced 

that the wizards or witches did not belong to 

his own people, and the whole people were wild 

with joy: guns were fired, and the evening 
assed with beating of drums, singing, and 
ncing. 

To protect the village from the wizards who 
might enter it from the neighbouring villages, 
and who had been accused as the cause of May- 
olo’s troubles, the doctor, accompanitd by the 
whole of the people, went to the paths leading 
to Mayolo from other villages, and planted 
sticks at intervals across them, connecting the 
sticks by strong woody creepers, and hanging 
on the ropes leaves from the core of the crowns 
of palmtrees. It is a recognised law among 
these people that no stranger can come within 
these lines. When I asked Mayolo what he 
would do if any one was to force the lines, he 
said that there would then be a grand palaver, 
but that there was no fear of such an event, for 
it never happened. Another reason for plant- 
ing the lines was of a sanitary nature: small- 

OX was —— in several neighbouring vil- 
ages, and Mayolo wished to prevent the rela- 
tives of the wives of his villagers (for people 
generally marry girls of distant places) from 
coming on a visit to them. I learnt to-day 
that the Otanda man, who had accompanied 
me from Olenda, had since died of the plague, 
and the people of other villages had naturally 
come to the conclusion that his being in con- 
tact with me was the cause. He was one of 
Mé4yolo’s fathers-in-law. It is marvellous how 
firm Méyolo adheres to the faith that I have 
nothing at all to do with the introduction of 
the plague. His influence is so great amongst 
his people that many have now come round to 
his opinion, and others dare not openly declare 
the contrary. 
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M. Du Chailla concludes his work with 
the following judicious observations respect- 
ing the character of the negro: 


As to his future capabilities, I think extreme 
views have prevailed among us. Some hold 
the opinion that the negro will never rise high- 
er than he is ; others think that he is capable of 
reaching the highest state of civilization. For 
my own part, I do not with either of these 
opinions. I believe that the negro may become 
a more useful member of mankind than he is 
at present, that he may be raised to a higher 


standard ; but that if left to himself, he will | tury: 


soon fall back into barbarism, for we have no 
——_ to the contrary. In his own country 
the efforts of the missionaries for hundreds of 
years. have had no effect; the missionary goes 
away, and the people relapse into barbarism. 
Though a people may be taught the arts and 
sciences known by more gifted nations, un- 
less they have the power of progression in them- 
selves, they must inevitably relapse in the course 
of time into their former state. Of all the un- 
civilized races of men, the negro has been found 
to be most tractable and the most docile, and he 
possesses excellent qualities that compensate in 

reat measure for his bad ones. We ought 
therefore to be kind to him and try to elevate 
him. That he will disappear in time from his 
land Ihave very little doubt ; and that he will 
follow in the course of time the inferior races 
who have preceded him. So let us write his 
history. 


In all this we heartily agree, saving the 
last few sentences, from which we as hearti- 
ly dissent. The negro will not “disappear 
in time from his land.” He is essed of 
a strength of constitution and a capacity of 
increase which for ages have defied every 
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scientific essay on African skulls, of which 
our traveller has brought back with him a 
copious, and, we suppose, a precious supply. 
The appendix is by a great anatomist and 
naturalist, no less a person than Profeesor 
Owen, the man of European fame. The 

ofessor has evidently a bigh opinion of the 
on brain, but would seem to be rather 
sceptical touching the intrinsic worth of the 
case that contains it, and the shape of which 
has been, without apparent profit, a subject 
of learned discussion for nearly a whole cen- 
. “How often,” says the professor, 
“ one feels the desire to ask an author the 
meaning in which the word ‘type’ is ap- 
plied to cranial configuration: the grades 
or shades of transition are such that the 
choice of any one step in the series for a 
term of comparison must be arbitrary.” It 
has pleased some ethnologists to express the 
grades or shades in the form of the skull by 
Greek terms, signifying the various propor- 
tions between length and breadth of skulls. 
Of these knotty strangers, some of which 
run the length of seven syllables, the pro- 
fessor, without approving of them, gives a 
list of. two-and-twenty, which, however, by 
the use of supplemental epithets, may be in- 
creased to eighty-eight! Even this is not 
all, for we have “also dolichorhinous, brach- 
ichorinous and platyrhinous, or platyrhinal,” 
&c. &c. Alas for the unhappy ethnologist 
who has to get this uncouth vocabulary by 
heart, and is called by it to —— the 
skull of an Arab from that of a Hindu, or 
that of an Esquimaux from that of a Chi- 
nese! Professor Owen is charitably dis- 
posed to the inventors of such terms, for he 


form of bad government, including slavery | observes : 


and compulsory expatriation; and we are 
satisfied that he will continue to live and 
multiply. Had the strength of the mind 
been equal to that of the body, the African 
negroes would have surpassed Hindus and 
Chinese in civilization. There exists no 
people capable of supplanti 
sweltering climate. The European race 
cannot live and labour in Africa. The 
Arabs who conquered Persia, and Egypt, 
and Mauritania, ought to be more likel to 
succeed ; but they have produced but little 
influence on the negro, and have nowhere 
absolutely supplanted them, although by in- 
termixing with them they have somewhat 
improved them. 

oM. Da Chaillu’s work is appended a 








There is no particular harm in such array or 
display of terms of art— save where they are 
extended from signifying a gradation or va- 
riety of cranial form to the constant character 
of a race, a nation, a family,*or a period — in 
the absence of that exteat and amount of ob- 


them in their ) 8¢tvation which is absolutely requisite to prove 


or disprove such constancy. 


M. Du Chaillu again saw, and shot, and 
stuffed, and sent the gorilla to England, and 
has satisfactorily shown that he is the great- 
est, although not the wisest beast of his 
family. The work, we should add, has a 
satisfactory map of the author’s route, and 
a score of highly characteristic illustrations, 
the result of his own photographic observa- 
tions. ° 
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PART IV. 


. 
< 


CHAPTER XI.— THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AFTER ali, no doubt, it is the young people 
who are ,the kings and queens of this world. 
They don’t have it in their own hands, nor 
their own way in it, which would not be good 
for them, but all our plots and plans are for their 
advantage whether they know it or not. For 
their sakes a great deal of harm is done in this 
world, which the doers hold excused, sometimes 
sanctified, by its motive, and the young creat- 
ures themselves have a great many things to bear 
which, no doubt, is for their advantage too. 
It is the least invidious title of rank which can 
exist in any community, for we have all been 
young — all had a great many things done for 
us which we would much rather had been let 
alone—and all suffered or profited by the plans 
of our progenitors. But if they are important 
in the actual universe, they are still more im- 
portant in the world of fiction. Here we can- 
not do without these young heroes and heroines. 
To make a middle-aged man or woman inter- 
esting demands genius, the highest concentra- 
tion of human power and skill ; whereas almost 
any of us can frame our innocent little tale 
about Edwin and Angelina, and tempt a little 
circle to listen notwithstanding the familiarity 
of the subject. Such is the fact, let us account 
for it as we may. ‘The youths and maidens, 


and their encounters, and their quarrels, and 
their making§s-up, their walks and talks and sim- 


ple doings, are the one subject that never fails ; 
so, though it is a wonder how it should be so, 
let us go back to them and consider their young 
prospects and their relations to each other before 
we go further on in the real progress of our tale. 

The way that Sara made acquaintance with 
the little dweller at her gate was in this wise. 
It was the day after the dinner-party, when the 
Motherwells were still at Brownlows. Sara 
had gone out to convey some consolation to old 
Betty at the gate, who was a rhetimatical old 
woman. And she thought she had managed to 
escape very cleverly out of Lady Motherwell’s 
clutches, when, to her horror, Sir Charles over- 
took her in the avenue. He carried in his man- 
ner and appearance all the dignity of a man 
whose mind is made up. He talked very little, 
certainly, to begin with — but that was his way; 
and he caressed his abrupt little black mustache 
as men do caress any physical adjunct which is 
a comfort to them in a crisis. Sara could not 
conceal it from herself that something was com- 
ing, and there was no apparent escape for her. 
The avenue was long ; there was nobody visible 
coming or going. Had the two been on a des- 
ert island, Sir Charles could scarcely have had 
less fear of interruption. I do not pretend to 
say that Sara was entirely inexperienced in this 
sort of thing, and did not know how to snub an 
incipient lover or get out of such a dilemma in 
ordinary cases ; but Sir Charles Motherwell’s 
was not an ordinary case. In the first place, 
he was staying in the house, and would have to 
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contmue there till to-morrow at least, whatever 
might happen to him now ; ard in the second, 
he was obtuse, and might not understand what 
anything short of absolute refusal meant. He 
was not aman to be snubbed graciously or un- 
graciously, and made to comprehend without 
words that his suit was not to be offered. Such 
a point of understanding was too high for him. 
He was meditating between himself and his 
mustache what he had to say, and he was im- 
pervious to all Sara’s delicate indications of an 
indisposition to listen. How could he tell what 
people meant unless they said it? Thug he 
was a man with whom only such solid inStru- 
ments as Yes and No were of any use ; and it 
would have been very embarrassing if Sara, 
with at least twenty-four hours of his society to 
look forward to, had been obliged to say No. 
She did the very best she could under the 
emergency. She talked with all her might and 
tried to amuse him, and if possible lead him off 
his grand intention. She chatted incessantly 
with something of the same feelings that in- 
spired Scherazade, speaking against time, 
though not precisely for her life, and altogether 
unaware that, in so far as her companion could 
abstract his thought from the words he was 
about to say, when he could find them, his com- 
placent consciousness of the trouble she took to 
please him was rising higher and higher.. Poor 
dear little thing ! he was saying to himself, how 
pleased she will be! But yet, notwithstanding 
this comfortable thought, it was a difficult mat- 
ter to Sir Charles in broad daylight, and with 
the eyes of the world, as it were, upon him, to 
prevail upon the right words to come. 

They were only half-way down the avenue 
when he cleared his throat. Sara was in des- 
pair. She knew by that sound and by the last 
convulsive twitch of his mustache that it was 
just coming. A pause of awful suspense en- 
sued. She was so frightened that even her own 
endeavour to ward off extremities failed her. 
She could not go on talking in the horror of 
the momefit. Should she pretend to have for- 
| gotton something in the house and rush back # 
| or should she make believe somebody was call- 
| ing her, and fly forward ? She had thrown her- 

self forward on one foot, ready for a ran, when 
| that blessed diversion came for which she could 
| never be sufficiently thankful. She gave astart 
| of delightful relief when they came to that break 
| in the trees. ‘ Who can that be?” she said, 
| much as, had she been a man, she would have 
| uttered a cheer. It would not have done for 
| Miss Brownlow to burst forth into an unluoked- 
|for hurrah, so she gave vent to this question 
| instead, and made a little rush on to the grass 
| where that figure was visible. It was a pretty 

little figure in a red cloak; and it was bending 

forward, anxiously examining some herbage 

about the root of a tree. Atthe sound of Sara’s 
| exclamation the stranger raised herself hurried- 
| ly, blushed, looked confused, and finally, with 
| a certain shy.promptitude, came forward, as if, 

Sara said afterwards, she was a perfect little 
| angel out of heaven. 
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“IT beg your pardon,” she said ; “‘ perhaps I 
ought not to be here. Iam so sorry ; but— it 
was for old Betty I came.” 

“ You are very welcome to come,” said Sara, 
eagerly — ‘if you don’t mind the damp grass. 
It is you who live at Mrs. Swayne’s? Qh, yes, 
I know you quite well. Pray, come whenever 
you'please. There are a great many pretty 
walks in the park.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said little Pamela. It 
was the first time she had seen the young great 
lady so near; and she took a mental inventory 
of hgr, all that she was like, and all that she 
had on. Seeing Miss Sara on foot, like any 
other human creature, was not a thing that oc- 
curred every day; and she took to examining 
her with a double, or rather triple, interest — 
first, because it was Miss Sara, and something 
very new; second, to be able to describe mi- 
nutely the glorious vision to her mother; and, 
thirdly, out of genuine admiration. How beau- 
tiful she was ! and how beautifully dressed ! and 
then the tall gentleman by her side, so unlike 
anything Pamela ever saw, who took off his hat 
to her —actually to her! No doubt, though he 


was not so handsome as might have been de- | 


sired, they were going to be married. He must 
be very good, gallant, and noble, as he was not 
so very good-looking. Pamela’s bright eyes 
danced with eagerness and excitement as she 
looked at them. It was as good as a play or a 
story-book. 
for her benefit, actually occurring under her 
very eyes. 


“T know what you were doing,” said Sara, 


“but it is too early yet. ‘Round the ashen 
roots the violets blow’ — I know that’ is what 
you were thinking of.” 

Pamela, who knew very little about violets, 
and nothing about poetry, opened her eyes very 
wide. ‘‘ Indeed,” she said anxiously, “ I was 
only looking for some plantain for Betty’s bird 
— that was all. I did not mean to take any — 
flowers. I would not do anything so—so— 
ungrateful.” 

“ But you shall have as many violets as ever 
you like,” said Sara, who was eager to find any 
pretence for prolonging the conversation. ‘“ Do 
come and walk here by me. I am going to see 
old Betty. Do you know how she is to-day ? 
Don’t you think she isa nice old woman? I 
am going to tell her she ought to have her 
grandchild to live with her, and open the gate, 
now that her rheumatism has come on. It al- 
ways lasts three months when it comes on. 
Your Mr. Swayne’s, you know, goes on and 
off. I always hear all about it from my maid.” 

When she paused for breath, Pamela felt that 
as the tall gentleman took no part in the con- 
versation it was incumbent upon her to say 
something. She was much flattered by the un- 
expected grandeur of walking by Miss Brown- 
low's side, and being taken into her confidence ; 
but the emergency drove every idea out of her 
head, as was natural. She could not think of 
anything that it would be nice to say, and in 
desperation hazarded a question. ‘Is there 


It was a romance being performed | 
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| much rheumatism about here?” poor Pamela 
| said, looking upas if her life depended on the 
Penge she received ; and then she grew burn- 
ing red, and hot all over, and felt as if life itself 
was no longer worth having, after thus making 
| a fool of herself. As if Miss Brownlow knew 
| anything about the rheumatism here! ‘‘ What 
| an idiot she will think me!” said she to herself, 
| longing that the earth would open and swallow 
her up. But Miss Brownlow was by no means 
| critical. On the contrary, Sara rushed into the 
| subject with enthusiasm. 
| “There is always rheumatism where there 
|areso many trees,” she said, with decision — 
| ‘from the damp, you know. Don’t you find it 
| so at Motherwell, Sir Charles? You have such 
heaps of trees in that part of the county. Half 
| my poor people have it here. And the dreadful 
thing is that one does’nt know any cure for it, 
| except flannel. You never can give them too 
| much flannel,” said Sara, raising her eyes 
' gravely to her tall companion. ‘They think 
| flannel is good for everything under the skies.” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” said Sir Charles. 
“ Sure it’s very good of you. Don’t know much 
about rheumatism myself. Always see lots 
about in our place; flannel pettic — hem —oh 
— beg your pardon. I’m-sure ——” 

When he uttered that unfortunate remark, 
poor Sir Charles brought himself up with a 
sudden start, and turned very red. It was his 
horror and embarrassment, poor man, and fear 
of having shocked his companion’s delicacy. 


| But Sara took the meanest advantdge of him. 


She held out her hand, with a sweet smile, 
“ Are you going?” she said ; “it is so kind of 
you to have come so far with me. I hope _ 
will have a pleasant ride. Please make Jack 
call at the Rectory, and ask if Fanny’s cold is 
better. Shall you be back to luncheon? But 
you never are, you gentlemen. Are you never 
hungry in the middle of the day as we are? 
Till dinner, then,”’ she said, waving her hand. 
Perhaps there was something mesmeric in it. 
The disappointed wooer was so startled that he 
stood still as under a spell. 

“ Did’nt mean to leave you,” he said ; “don’t 
eare for riding. I’d like to see old Betty too.” 

“Oh, but that would be much too polite,” 
| cried Sara. “ Please, never mind me. It is so 
| kind of you to have come so far. Good-bye 
| just now. I hope you will have a pleasant 
ride.” She was gone before he could move or 
recover from his consternation. He stood in 
dumb amazement for a full minute looking 
after her; and then poor Sir Charles turned 
away with the obedience of despair. He had 
been too well brought up on the whole. His 
mother had brought him to such a pitch of disci- 

line that he could. not choose but obey the 
owed whosesogver hand might touch it. “It 
was all those confounded petticoats,” he said to 
himself. ‘How could I be such an ass?” 
which was the most vigorous speech he had 
made even to himself for ages. As for Sara, 
she relaxed from her usual"dignity, and went 








along skipping and tripping in the exhilaration 
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fherheart. ‘‘Oh, what a blessing he is gone! 
—oh, what a little angel you were to appear 
just when you did!” said Sara; and then she 
gave a glance at her new companion’s bewilder- 
ed face, and composed herself. ‘ But don’t let 
us think of him any more,” she continued. 
“Tell me about yourself. I want to know 
all about yourself. Wasn’t it lucky we met? 
Please tell me your name, and how old you 
are, and how you like living here. Of course. 
you know I am Sara Brownlow. And oh, 
to be sure, first of all, why did you say un- 
grateful? Have I ever done anything to make 
you — to me?” 

“Oh yes, please,” said Pamela. “It is so 
pretty to see you always when you ride, and 
when you drive out. Iam not quite strong yet, 
and | don’t know anybody here; but I have 
only to sit down at the window, and there is 
always something going on. Last night you 
can’t think how pretty it was. The carriage- 
lamps kept walking up and down like giants 
with two big eyes. And I can see all up the 
avenue from my window; and when I looked 
very close, just as they passed Betty’s door, 
I could see a little glimpse of the ladies inside. 
I saw one lovely pink dress; and then in the 
next, there was a scarlet cloak all trimmed with 
swansdown. I could tell it was swansdown, it 
was so fluffy. Oh, I beg your pardon, I didn’t 
mean to talk so much; but it is such fun living 
there, just opposite the gate. And that is why 
I am so grateful to you.” 

Sara, it was impossible to deny, was much 


staggered by this speech. Its frankness amazed 


and yet attracted her. It drove her into deep 
bewilderment as to the rank of her little com- 
nion. Was she alady? She would scarcely 
1ave taken so much pleasure in the sight, had it 
been within the range of possibility that she 
could herself join such a party; but then her 
voice was a refined voice, and her lovely looks 
might, as Sara had thought before, have belonged 
to a princess. The young mistress of Brown- 
lows looked very curiously at Pamela, but she 
could not fathom her. The red cloak was a 
little the worse for wear, but still it was such a 
garb as any one might have worn. There was 
no sort of finery, no sort of pretension, about the 
little personage. And then Sara had already 
made up*her mind in any case to take her pret- 
ty neighbour under her protection. The end of 
the matter was, that in turning it over in her 
mind, the amusing side of the question at last 
caught her eye. How strange it was! While 
the awful moment before dinner was being got 
through at the great house, this little creature 
at the gate was clapping her hands over the 
sounds and sights out of doors. To her, it was 
not heavy people coming to dinner, to be enter- 
tained in body and mind for three or four mor- 
tal hours; but prancing horses and rolling 
wheels, and the lamps making their shining 
progress two and two, and all the cheerful com- 
motion. How odd it was! She must be (what- 
ever her “ position”) an original little thing to 
see so tedious a business in such a novel light. 
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“Tt is very odd,” said Sara, “that I never 
thought of that before. I almost think I 
shouldn’t mind having stupid people now and 
then if Ihad thought of that. And so you 
think it fan ¢ You wouldn’t think it fun if you 
had to watch them eating their dinner, and 
amuse them all the evening. It is such hard 
work ; and then to ask them to sing when. you 
know they can’t sing, no more than peacocks, 
and to Stand and say ‘®hank you when it is all 
over! I wonder what made you think of look- 
ing atthe lamps. It is very clever of you, you 
know, to describe them like that. Do ycu read 
a great.deal? Are you fond of it? Do you 
play, or do you «raw, or what do you like 
best 2” 

This question staggered Pamela as much as 
her.description had done Sara. She grew pale, 
and then she grewred. “I am—not in the 
least clever,” she said, ‘“‘nor—nor accom- 

lished — nor —I am not a great lady like you, 

iss Brownlow,” the little girl added, with a 
sudden pang of mortification. She had not 
been in the least envious of Sara, nor desirous 
of claiming equality with her. And yet when 
she thus suddenly perceived the difference, it 
went to her heart so sharply that she had hard 
ado not to cry. 

As for Sara she laughed softly, not knowing 
of any bitterness beneath that reply. She 
laughed, knowing she was not a great lady, and 
yet a little disposed to think she was, and pleas- 
ed to appear so in her companion’s eyes. ‘“ If 
you were to speak like that to Lady Motherwell, 

wonder what she would say,” said Sara ; “but 
I don’t want you to be a great lady. I think 
you are the prettiest little thing I ever saw in 
my life. There now—I suppose it is wrong 
to say it, but it is quite true. It is a pleasure 
just to look at you. If you are not nice and 
good, it is a great shame, and very ungrateful of 
you, when God has made you so pretty; but I 
think you must be nice. Don’t blush and trem- 
ble like that, as if I were a gentleman. I am 
just nineteen. Howold areyou?” |. 

“Seventeen last midsummer,” said Pamela, 
under her breath. 

‘I knew you were quite a child,” said Sara, 
with dignity. ‘Don’t look so frightened. I 
mean to come and see you almost every day. 
And you shall come home with me, and see the 
flowers, and the pictures, and all my pretty 
things. I have quantities of pretty things. 
Papa is so very kind. Ihave no mother; but- 
that — that —old —lady —is your mother, is 
she? or your grandmother? Look, there is old 
Betty at the door. Wicked old woman! what 
business has she to come out to the door and 
make her rheumatism worse? Come along a 
little quicker ; but, you poor little dear, what is 
the matter ? can’t you run? ” 

“ T sprained my ancle,” said Pamela, blush- 
ing more and more, and wondering if Mr. John 
had perhaps kept that little incident to himself. 

** And I trying to make you run!” cried the 

nitent Sara. ‘‘ Never mind, take my arm. 

am not in the least in a hurry. Lean upon 
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me — there’s a good child. 
let you come so far alone.” 
Thus it was that the two arrived at Betty’s 


They shouM not 


cottage, to the old woman’s intense amazement. | 


Pamela herself was flattered by the kind help 
afforded her, but it is doubtful whether she en- 
joyed it; and in the exciting novelty of the posi- 
tion, she was glad to sit down ina corner and 
collect herself while her brilliant young patron- 
ess fulfilled her benevalent mission. ° Betty’s 
lodge was a creation of Miss. Brownlow’s from 
beginning to end. It was Sara’s design, and 
Sara had furnished it, up to the pictures on the 
wall, which were carefully chosen in accordance 
with what might be supposed to be an old wo- 
man’s taste, and the little book-shelf which was 
filled on the same principles. The fact was, 
however, that Betty had somewhat mortified 
Sara by pinning up a glorious coloured picture 
out of the * Illustrated News,’ and by taking in 
a tale of love and mystery in penny numbers, 
showing illegitimate tastes both in literature and 
art. But she was suffering, and eventually at 
such a moment her offences ought to be for- 


ven. 

“ You should not stand at the door like that, 
and go opening the gate in such weather,”’ said 
Sara. “I came to say you must have one of 
your son’s children to help you,— that one 
you had last year.” 

“ She’s gone to service, Miss,” said Betty, 
with a bob. 

“ Then one of your daughter’s, — the daugh- 
ter you have at Masterton —she has dozens 
and dozns ‘of children. Why cannot one of 
them come out and take care of you? ” 

“ Please, Miss,” said Betty, “a poor man’s 
childer is his fortune —leastways in a place 
where ther’s mills and things. ‘They’re all a- 
doing of something, them little things. I’m 
awful comfortable, Miss, thanks to you and 
your good papa ” — at this and all other inter- 
vals of her speech, Betty made a curtsy — “ but 
I ain’t got money like. to pay ’em wages, and 
saving when one’s a bit delicate, or that - 

“ Betty, sit down, please, and don’t make so 
many curtsies. I don’t understand that. IfI 
had a nice old grandmother like you ” — said 
Sara; and then she paused and blushed, and 
bethought herself — Perhaps it might be as well 
not to enter upon that question. ‘‘ Anyhow it 
is very easy to pay them something,” she said. 
“ T will pay it for you till your rheumatism is 
better. And then there is your other son, who 
was a tailor or something — where is he ?” 

“Oh, if I could but tell! ” said Betty. 








| 





“ Oh, 


Miss, he’s one o’ them as brings down gray | 


hairs wi’ sorrow —not as I have a — to | good out of them ? 
ikes | Miss Sara; 


lose, though when I was a young lass, the 
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Many a sore heart it’s giv’ me, but it allays 
comes kind o’ natural like,” said Betty, with 
her apron at her eyes. ‘ But poor Tom, he’s 
gone and come out fora Radical, Miss, and sets 
hisself up a-making speeches and things. It’s 
that as brought it on me so bad. I’ve not been 
so bad before, not sin’ his poor father died.” 
“Then don’t stand and curtsy like that, 
lease,” said Sara. “ A Radical — is that all ? 
am a little of a Radical myself, and so is 
apa.” 
“* Ah, the like of you don’t know,” said Bet- 
. “Mr. John wouldn’t say nothing for him. 
He said, ‘ That’s very bad, very bad, Betty,’ 
when I went and told him ; and a young gen- 
tleman like that is the one to know.” 
“He knows nothing about it,” said Sara; 
“he’s a University man, and Eton, you know; 


| he is all in the old-world way ; but papa and I 


are Radicals, like Tom. Are you? — but I 
suppose you are too young to know. And oh, 
here it is just time for luncheon, and you have 
never told me your name. Betty, make haste 
and send for Tom or somebody to help 
you. And there’s something coming in a bas- 
ket ; and if you want anything you must send 
up to the house.” 

“ You’re very kind, Miss,” said Betty, “ and 
the neighbours is real kind, and Mrs. Swayne, 
though she has queer ways And as for 
Miss Pammly here-——” 

“Pamela,” said the little girl, softly, from 
her chair. 

“Ts that your name?” said Sara. “ Pamela 
— I never knew any one called Pamela before. 
What a pretty name! Sara ishorrible. Every 
soul calls me Sairah. Look here, you are a lit- 
tle darling; and you don’t know what you 
saved me from this morning ; and I’Il come to 
see you the moment Lady Motherwell goes 
away.” 

Upon which Sara dropped a rapid kiss upon 
her new friend’s cheek and rushed forth, pass- 
ing the window like an arrow, rushing up the 
long avenue like a winged creature, with the 
wind in her hair and in her dress. The little 
lodge grew darker to Pamela’s dazzled eyes 
when she was gone. 

“Ts that really Miss Brownlow, Betty?” 
she said, after the first pause. 

““ Who could it be else, I would like to know ? ” 
said Betty ; “‘ a-leaving her orders like that, and 
never giving no time to answer or nothing. I 
wonder what’s coming in the basket. Not as 
I’m one o’ the greedy ones as is always looking 
for something ; but what’s the good o’ serving 
them rich common folks if you don’t get no 
Oh for certain sure it’s 
and she has. taken a fancy to 


o’ me for a ’ead of ’air wasn’t in all Dewsbury. | you.” 


But Tor, I’m afeard, I’m afeard, has tooken to 
terrible bad ways.” 


“ What do you mean by common folks ?” 
asked Pamela, already disposed, as was natu- 


“ Drinking or something ?”’ asked Sara, in | ral, to take up the cudgels for her new friend. 


the tone of a woman experienced in such inev- 
itable miseries. 


“‘ Worse than that, Miss. I don’t say as it 


ain’t bad enough when a man takes to drinking. | 


| 


“ She is a lady, oh, all down to the very tips 
of her shoes.” 

“Maybe as far as you knows,” said Betty, 
“but Iv’e been here off and on for forty years, 
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and I mind the old Squires; not saying no 
harm of Miss Sara, as is very-openhanded ; but 
you mind my words,.yo’ ll see plenty of her 
for a bit — she’s took a fancy to you.” : 

“Do you think so, really, Betty ?” said Pa- 
mela, with brightening eyes. 

“WhatI says is for a bit,” said Betty; 
“don’t you take up as I’m meaning more — 
for a bit, Miss Pammly ; that’s how them sort 
does. She’s one as ’ill come every day, and 
then, when she’s other things in hand like, or 
other folks, or feels a bit tired ——” 

“Yes, perhaps,” said Pamela, who had 
grown very red ; “but that need not have any 
effect on me. If I was fond of any one, I 
would never, never change, whatever they 
might do— not if they were to be cruel and 
unkind — not if they were to forget me éi 

Here the little girl started, and became very 
silent all ina moment. And the blust of in- 
dignation on her cheek passed, and was follow- 
ed by a softer sweeter colour, and her words 
died away on her lips. And her eyes, which 
had been shining on old Betty with all the mag- 
nanimity of youth, went down, and were cov- 
ered up under the blue-veined, long-fringed eye- 
lids. The fact was, some one else had come 
into the lodge — had come without knocking, 
in a very noiseless, stealthy sort of way — 
“as if he meant it.” And this new-comer was 
no less a person than Mr. John. 

“« My sister says you are ill, Betty,” said Jack ; 
“what do you mean by being ill? Iam to 
send in one of your grandchildren from Mas- 
terton. What do you say? Shall I? or should 
you rather be alone ?” 

“Tt’s allays you for the thoughtful one, Mr. 
John,” said Betty, gratefully ; “though you’re 
a gentleman, and it don’t stand to reason. But 
Miss Sara’s a-going to pay; and if there's a 


little as is to be arned honest, I’m not one as | 


would send it past my own. There’s little 
Betsy, as is a tidy bit of a thing. ButI ain’t 
ill, not to say ill, no more nor Miss Pammly 
here is ill— her as had her ankle sprained in 
that awful snow.” 


Mr. John made what Pamela thought a very | 


grand bow at this point of Betty’s speech. He 
had taken his hat off when he came in. Betty’s 
doctor, when he came to see her, did not take 
off his hat, not even when Pamela was present. 
The little girl had very quick eyes, and she 
did not fail to mark the difference. After he 
had made his bow, Mr. John somehow seemed 
to forget Betty. It was to the little stranger 
his words, his eyes, his looks, were addressed. 
“T hope you are better?” he said. “I took 
the liberty of going to your house to ask, but 
Mrs. Swayne used to turn me away.” 

“Oh, thank you; you are very kind,” said 
Pamela; and then she added, “‘ Mrs. Swayne 
is very funny. Mamma would have liked to 
have thanked you, I am sure.” 

“ And I am sure I did not want any thanks,” 
said Jack ; “only toknow. You are sure you 
are better now ?”’ 

“Oh, much better,” said Pamela; and then 
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there came a pause. It was more than a pause. 
It was a dead stop, with no apparent possibility 
of revival. Pamela, for her part, like an inex- 
perienced little girl, fidgeted on her chair, and 
wrapped herself close in her cloak. Was that 
all? His sister had a great deal more to say. 
Jack, though he was not inexperienced, was al- 
most for the moment as awkward as Pamela. 
He went across the room to look at the picture 
out of the ‘ Illustrated News ;’ and he spoke 
to Betty’s bird, which had just been regaled 
with the bit of plantain Pamela had brought ; 
and, at last, when all those little exercises had 
been gone through, he came back. 

“T hope _ like living here,” he said. “It 
is cold and bleak now, but in summer it is very 
pretty. You came at the worst time of the 
year ; but I hope you mean to stay?” 

“Oh yes, we like it,” said Pamela ; and then 
there came another pause. 

“My sister is quite pleased to think of hav- 
ing you for a neighbour,” said Jack. It was 
quite extraordinary how stupid he was. He 
could talk well enough sometimes ; but at this 
present moment he had not a syllable to say. 


.“‘ Except Miss Hardcastle at the Rectary, she 


has nobody near, and my father and I are so 
much away.” 

Pamela looked up at him with a certain sweet 
surprise in hereyes. Could he too really think 
her a fit friend for his sister? “It is very kind 
of Miss Brownlow,” she said, ‘‘ but I am only 
—ImeanI don’t think I amn—I—I am al- 
ways with my mother.” 

“ But your mother would not like you to be 
shut up,” said Jack, coming a little nearer. “ I 
always look over the way now when I pass. 
To see bright faces instead of blank windows 
is quite pleasant. I dare say you never notice 
us ”? 


“Oh yes,” cried Pamela. “ And that pretty 


horse! It is such fun to live there and see you 
all passing.” She said this forgetting herself, 
and then she met old Betty’s gaze and grew 
conscious again. ‘I mean we are always so 
quict,” she said, and began once more to ex- 
amine the binding of her cloak. 

At this moment the bell from the great house 
began to tinkle pleasantly in the wintry air: 
it was another of Pamela’s amusements. And 
it marked the dinner-hour at which her mother 
would look for her; but how was slie to move 
with this young nian behind her chair? Betty 
however, was not so delicate. “I always sets 
my clock by the luncheon-bell,” said old Betty. 
“There it’s a-going, bless it! I has my dinner 
by it regular, and I sets my clock. Don’t you 
go for to stir, Miss Pammly. Bless you, I 
don’t mind you! And Mr. John, he’s a going 
to his lunch. Don’t you mind. I'll set my 
little bit of a table ready; but i has it afore 
the fire in this cold weather, and it don’t come 
a-nigh of you.” 

“Oh, mamma will want me,” said Pamela. 
“T shall come back another time and see you.” 
She made Jack a little curtsy as she got up, but 
to her confusion he came out. with her and 
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aus the gate for her, and sauntered across 
the road by her side. 

“Tam not going to lunch—I am going to 
ride. So you have noticed the mare?” said 
Jack. “1am rather proud of her. Sheis a 
beauty. You should see how she goes when 
the road is clear. I suppose I shall have to go 
now, for here come the horses and Motherwell. 
He is one of those men who always turn up 
just when they’re not wanted,” Jack continued, 
opening the gate of Mrs. Swayne’s little gar- 
den for Pamela. Mrs. Swayne herself was at 
the window up-stairs, and Mrs. Preston was at 
the parlour window looking out for her child. 
They both saw that wonderful sight. Young 
Mr. Brownlow with his hat off holding open 
the little gate, and looking down into the little 
face, which was so flushed with pleasure and 
pride, and embarrassment and innocent shame. 
As for Pamela herself, she did not know if she 
were walking on solid ground or ooair. When 
the door closed behind her, and she found her- 
self in the dingy little passage with nothing but 
her dinner before her, and the dusky afternoon, 
and her work, her heart gave a little cry of im- 
patience. But she was in the parlour time, 
enough to see Jack spring on his horse and 
trot off into the sunshine with his tall compan- 
ion. They went offinto the sunshine, but in 
the parlour it was deepest shade, for Mr. Swayne 
had so cleverly contrived his house that the sun- 
shine never entered. Its shadow hung across 
the road stretching to the gate of Brownlows, 
almost the whole day, which made everything 
dingier than it was naturally. This was what Pa- 
mela experienced when she came in out of the 
bright air, out of sight of those young faces 
and young voices. Could she ever have any- 
thing to do with them? Or was it only a kind 
of dream, too pleasant, too sweet to come to 
anything? It was her very first outset in life, 
and she was aware that she was not much of a 
heroine. Perhaps it was only the accident of 
an hour ; but even that was pleasant if it should 
be no more. This, when she had told all about 
it, and filled the afternoon with the reflected 

lory, was the philosophical conclusion to which 
‘amela came at last. 


. 


CHAPTER XII.— NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


‘But you must not set your heart upon it, 


my darling,” said Mrs. Preston. “It may be 
or it mayn’t be — nobody can say. And you 
must not get to blame the young lady if she 
thinks better of it. They are very rich, and 
they have all the best people in the county 
coming and going. And you are but my poor 
little girl, with no grand friends; and you 
musn’t take it to heart and be disappointed. If 
you were doing that, though it’s such good air 
and so quiet, I’d have to take my darling away.” 
“I won’t, mamma,” said Pamela; I’ll be 
But you say yourself that it may be” — 
“Yes,” said the mother ; ‘‘ young creatures 
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like that are not so worldly-minded — at least, 
sometimes they’re not. She might takea fancy 
to you; but you musn’t build on it, Pamela: 
That’s all, my dear. We're humble folks, and 
the like of us don’t go visiting at great houses. 
And even you have not got the education, my 
darling ; and nothing but your black frocks ” — 

“Oh, mamma, do you think I want to visit 
at great houses?” cried Pamela. “I should 
not know what to say nor how ta behave. 
What I should like would be to go and see her 
in the mornings when nobody was there, and be 
her little companion, and listen to her talking, 
and to see her dressed when she was going out. 
I know we are poor; but she might get fond of 
me for all that ”” —— 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Preston, “I think 
she isa very nice young lady. I wish her 
mamma had been living, Pamela. If there had 
been a good woman that had children of her 
own, living at that great house, I thiuk it would 
have been a comfort to me.” 

“ Mamma, I can’t think why you should al- 
ways be speaking like that,” said Pamela, with 
a cloud on her brow. 

“ You would soon know why if you were as 
old as me,” said the mother. ‘‘I can’t forget 
I’m old, and how little strength I’ve got left. 
And I shouldn’t like my pet to get disappoint- 
ed,” she said, rising and drawing Pamela’s 
pretty head to her, as she stood behind her 
chair; “don’t you build upon it, dear. And 
now I’m going into the kitchen for five min- 
utes to ask for poor Mr. Swayne.” 

It was a thing she did almost every night, 
and Pamela was not surprised ; perhaps it was 
éven a relief to her to have a few minutes all to 
herself to think over the wonderful events of 
the day. To be sure, it had been about Sara 
alone, and her overtures of friendship, that the 
mother and daughter had been talking. But 
when Pamela was by herself, she recoliected, 
naturally, that there had been another actor on 
the scene. She did not think of asking her 
mother, or even herself, if Mr. John was to be 
depended on, or if there was any danger of dis- 
appointment in respect to him. Indeed, Pa- 
mela was so wise that she did not, as she said 
to herself, think at all about this branch of the 
subject; for, of course, it was not likely she 
would ever make great friends with a young 
gentleman. The petuliarity of the matter was 
that, though she was not thinking of Mr. John, 
she seemed to see him standing before her, hold- 
ing the gate open, looking into her face, and 
saying that Motherwell was one of the men 
that always turned up when they were least 
wanted. She was not thinking of Jack ; and 
was it her fault if this picture had fixed itself 
on her retina, if that is the name of it? She 
went and sat down on the rug before the fire, 
and gazed into the glow, and thought it ali over. 
After a while she even pat her hands over her 
eyes, that she might think it over the more per- 
fectly. And it is astonishing how often this 
picture came between her and her thoughts; 





but, thank heaven, it was only a picture! What- 
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ever Pamela might be thinking of, it 
tamly not of Mr. John. 

Mrs. Swayne’s kitchen was by far the most 
cheerful place in the house. It had a brick 
floor, which was as red as the hearth was white, 
and a great array of shining things about the 
walls. There was a comfortable cat dozing and 
blinking before the fire, which was reflected out 
of so many glowing surfaces, copper, pewter, 
and tin, that the walls were hung with a perfect 
gallery of cats. Mrs. Swayne herself had a 
wickerwork chair at one side, which she very 
seldom occupied; for there was a great multi- 
plicity of meals in the house, and there was 
always something just coming to perfection in 
the oven or on the fire. But opposite,in a 
high-backed chair covered with blue and white 
checked linen, was Mr. Swayne, who was the 
object of so much care, and was subject to the 
rheumatics, like Betty. The difference of his 
rheumatics was, that they went off and on. 
One day he would be well—so well as to go 
out and see after his business; and the next 
day he would be fixed in his easy-chair. Per- 
haps, on the whole, it was more aggravating 
than if he had gone in steadily for a good long 
bout when he was at it, and saved his wife’s 
time. But then that was the nature of the 
man. There was a visitor in the kitchen when 
Mrs. Preston went in—no Jess a personage 
than old Betty, who, with a daring disregard 
for her rheumatics, had come across the road, 
wrapped in an old cloak, to talk over the news 
of theday. It was arash proceeding, no doubt ; 
but yet rheun tics were very ordinary affairs, 
and it was svidom — very seldom — that any- 
thing so exciting came in Betty’s way. Mrs. 
Swayne, for her part, had been very eloquent 
about it before her lodger appeared. 

“ ]’d make short work with him,” she said, 
“if it was me. J’dsend him about his busi- 
ness, you take my word. It ain’t me as would 
trust one of ’em a step further than I could see 
’em. Coming a-raging and a-roaring round of 
a house, as soon as they found out as there was 
a poor little tender bit of a lamb to devour.” 

“ What is that you say about a bit o’ lamb, 
Nancy ?” cried Mr. Swayne; “ that’s an awful 
treat, that is, at this time of the year. I reckon 
it’s for the new lodgers and not for us. I'll 
devour it, and welcome, my lass, if you’ll set it 
afore me.” 

Mrs. Swayne gave no direct answer to this 
=— She cast a glance of mild despair at 

tty, who answered by lifting up her hands 
in sympathy and commiseration. ‘ That’s 
just like the men,” said Mrs. Swayne. “ Talk 
0’ something to bog into them, and that’s all as 
they care for. It’s what a poor woman has to 
put up with late and early. Always a-craving 
and a-craving, and you ne’er out of a mess, din 
ner and supper — dinner and supper. But as I 
was a-saying, if it was me, he, should never 
have the chance of a word in her ear again.” 

“It’s my opinion, Mrs. Swayne,” said Betty, 
unwinding her shawl a little, “ as in those sort 
of cases it’s mostly the mother’s fault.” 
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“I don’t know what you mean by the moth- 
er’s fault,” said Mrs. Swayne, who was con- 
tradictory, and liked to take the initiative. 
‘ She never set eyes on him, as I can tell, poor 
soul. And how was she to know as they were 
all about in the avenue? It’s none o’ the moth- 
er’s fault; but if it was me, now as they’ve 
took the first step”? —— 

‘« That was all as I meant,” skid Betty, hum- 
bly ; ‘ now as it’s come to that, I would take 
her off, as it were, this very day.” 

“ And a deal of good you’d do with that,” 
said Mrs. Swayne, with natural indignation ; 
“take her off! and leave my parlour empty, 
and have him a-running after her from one 

lace to another. I thought you was one as 

new better ; I’d brave it out if it was me— 
he shouldn’t get no advantages in my way 0’ 
working. Husht both of you, and hold your 
tongues ; I never see the like of you for talk, 
Swayne —when here’s the poor lady out o’ the 
parlour as can’t abide a noise. Better? ay, a 
deal better, Mrs. Preston: if he wasn’t one 
as adored a good easy-chair afore the fire ” —— 

“ And a very good place, too, this cold weath- 
er,” said Mr. ‘Braves, with a feeble chuckle. 
“ Nancy, you tell the lady about the lamb.” 

Mrs. Swayne and Betty once more exchanged 
looks of plaintive comment. “ That’s him all 
over,” she said ; ‘‘ but you’re one as understands 
what men is, Mrs. Preston, and I’ve no mind to 
explain. I hear as Miss Sara took awful to 
our young Miss, meeting of her promiscuous in 
the avenue. Betty here, she says as it was won- 
derful; but I always thought myself as that 
was how it would be.” 

“Yes,”’ said the gratified mother; “not that 
I would have my Pamela build upon it. A 
nea lady like that might change her mind; 

ut 1 don’t deny that it would be very nice. 
Whatever is a pleasure to Pamela is twice a 
pleasure to me.’ 
“ And a sweet young lady as ever I set eyes 
on,” said Betty, seizing the opportunity, and 
making Mrs. Preston one of her usual bobs. 

Pamela’s mother was not a lady born; the 
two women, who were in their way respectful to 
her, saw this with lynxeyes. She was not even 
rich enough, poor soul, to have the appearance 
of a lady ; and it would have been a little diffi- 
cult for them to have explained why they were 
so civil. No doubt — it was because 
they knew so little of her, and her appearance 
had the semi-dignity of preoccupation — a thing 
very difficult to be comprehended in that region 
of society which is wont to express all its senti- 
ments freely. She had something on her 
mind, and she did not relieve herself by talking, 
and she lived in the parlour, while Mrs. Swayne 
contented herself with the kitchen. That was 
about the extent of her claim on their respect. 

“I suppose you are all very fond of Miss 
Sara, knowing her all her life,” Mrs. Preston 
said, after she had received very graciously. 
Betty’s tribute to her own child. Though she 
warned Pamela against building on it, it would 
be hard to describe the fairy structures which 
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had already sprung in her own mind on. these 
slight foundations ; and though she would not 
have breathed his name for worlds, it is possi- 
ble that Pamela’s mother, in her visions, found 
a place for Mr. John too. 

“Fond! I don’t know as we’re so fond of 
her neither,” said Mrs. Swayne. ‘‘ She’s well, 
and well enough, but I can’t say as she’s my 
sort. She’s too kind of familiar like — and it 
ain’t like a real county lady neither. But it’s 
Betty as sees her most. And awful good they 
are, I will say that for them, to every creature 
about the place.” 

“ Ah, mum, they ain’t the real old gentry,” 
said Betty, with a touch of pathos. ‘“ If I was 
one as had come with ’em, or that —— but I’m 
real old Dewsbury, me, and was at the Hall, 
coming and going, for twenty years afore their 
time. I ain’t got nothing to say again’ Miss 
Sara. She comed there, that’s all — she wasn’t 
born. It makes a difference when folks have 
been forty years and more about a place. To 
see them pass away as has the right,” said 
Betty, growing sentimental, “and them come 
in as has only a bag o’ money!” 

“ Little enough money the old Squire had,” 
said Mrs. Swayne, turning her head, “ nor man- 
ners neither. Don’t you be ungrateful, Bett 
Caley. You was as poor as a church-mouse all 
along o’your old Squires, and got as fat as fat 
when the new folks come and put you all com- 
fortable. Deny it, if you can. I would wor- 
ship the very ground Miss Sara sets foot on, if 
I was you.” 

. “Ah, she ain’t the real old gentry,” said 
Betty, with a sigh. 

Perhaps Mrs. Preston had a weakness for 
real old gentry too, and she had a dull life, poor 
woman, and was glad of a little gossip. She 
had heard the story before, but she asked to 
hear it again, hoping for a little amusement ; 
for a woman, however bowed down to the level 
of her fortune, gets tired sometimes, even of 
such a resource as needlework. She would not 
sit down, for she felt that might be considered 
lowering herself to their level. But she stood 
with her hand upon the back of an old high 
wooden chair, and asked questions. If they 
were not the real old gentry, and were such up- 
starts, why was it that the place was called by 
their name, and how did they come there ? 

“‘ Some say as it was a poor old creature in 
Masterton as give him the money,” said Mrs. 
Swayne, “away from her own child, as was 
gone off a-soldiering. I wouldn’t say it was 
money that would thrive. He was called to 
make the will for her, or something; an old 
miser, that was what she was ; and with that he 
bought the place. And the folks laughed, and 
_ said it was Brownlow’s. But he ain’t a man 

to laugh at, ain’t Mr. Brownlow hisself. A 
body —o their opinion about the young 
folks. oung folks ain’t nothing much to 
, build upon, as you was a-saying, Mrs. Preston, 
at their best; but I wouldn’t be the one as 
would cross him hisself. He’s terrible deep, 
and terrible close, like all them lawyers. And 
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he has a way of talking as is dreadful deceiv- 
ing. Them as tries to fight honest and open 
with the likes of him hasn’t no chance. He 
ain’t a hard neighbour like, nor unkind to poor 
folk; but I wouldn’t go again, him, not for all 
the world, if it was me.” 

“That’s all you know, you women,” said 
Mr. Swayne ; “he’s the easiest-minded gentle- 
man going, is Mr. Brownlow. He’s one as 
pays your little bits o’ bills like a prince, and ‘ 
don’t ask no yey questions — what’s this 
for, and what’s that for, and all them niggle- 
naggles. He’s as free with his money —— 
What are you two women a-shaking of your 
heads off for, as if I was a-saying what isn’t 
true?” 

“It’s true, and it ain’t true,” said Mrs. 
Swayne; “and if you ever was anyway in 
trouble along of the young folks, Mrs. Preston, 
or had him to do with, I give you my warning 
you'll have to mind.” 

“ T shall never have anything to do with Mr. 
Brownlow,” said the lodger, with a half-fright- 
ened smile. “I’m independent. He can’t have 
aang to say to me.’ 

rs. Swayne shook her head, and so did 
Betty, following her lead. The landlady did 
not very well know why, and neither did the 
old woman. It was always a practicable way 
of holding up the beacon before the eyes of 
Pamela’s mother. And that poor soul, who 
was not very courageous, grew frightened, she 
could not tell why. 

“But there was something to-day as made 
me laugh,” said old Betty— ‘not as I was 
in spirits for laughing — what with my back, as 
was like to split, and my bad knee, and them 
noises in my ears. But just to see how folks 
forget! Miss Sara she came in. She was along 
of your young miss, mum, and a-making a fuss 
over her; and she says, ‘ Betty,’ says sho, ‘ we 
ain’t a-going to let you open the gate, and your 
rheumatics so ; send for one of them grand- 
children 0’ yours.’ Atween oursels, I was just 
a-thinking o’ that; for what is enough for one 
is enough for two, and it’s allays a saving for 
Polly. My Polly has seven on ’em, mum, and 
hard work a-keeping all straight. So I up and 
says, ‘ A poor man’s children is his fortin, Miss,’ 
says I; ‘they’re all on em a-working at sum- 
mat, and I cant have ’em without paying.” And 
no more I oughtn’t to, serving rich folks. 
‘ What ! not for their grandmother ?’ says she. 
‘If I had a nice old grandmother like you’ ” — 

“Caw!” said Mrs. Swayne, “and her own 
grandmother living in a poky bit of a place in 
Masterton, as everybody knows — never brought 
out here for a breath of fresh air, nor none of 
them going a-nigh of her! To think how little 
folks is sensible when it’s themselves a3 is to 
blame !” 

“That’s what it is,” said the triumphant 
Betty. ‘“ When she said that, it was her con- 
science as spoke. She went as red as red, and 
stopped there and then. It was along of old 
Mrs. Fennell, poor old soul! Why ain’t she a- 
living out here, and her own flesh and blood to 
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make her comfortable? It wason m 
say, Law! Miss, there’s old Mrs. 
older nor me.” 

“Fennell?” said Mrs. Preston; “I ought 
to know that name.” 

“It was her own mamma’s name,” said Betty, 
“and I’ve met wi’ them as seen the old lady 
with their own eyes. Hobson, the carrier, he 


lips to 
ennell is 


goes and sees her regular with game and things ; 


but what’s game in comparison with your own 
flesh and blood ? ” 

“ Perhaps the mother died young,” said Mrs. 
Preston, with some anxiety —‘“‘that breaks 
the link, like. Fennell? Iwonder what Fen- 
nells she belongs to. I once knew that name 
well. 1 wish the old lady was living here.” 

“ You take my word, she’ll never live here,” 
said Mrs. Swayne. ‘“ She'ain’t grand enough. 
Old grandmothers is in the way when young 
folks sets up for lords and ladies. And it ain’t 
that far to Masterton but you could go and see 
_ her. There’s Hobson, he knows; he’d take 

you safe, never fear.” 

Mrs. Preston shrank back a little from the 
suggestion. “I’m not one to pay visits,” she 
said. “But I’ll say good-night to you all, 
now. I hope you'll soon be better, Mr. 
Swayne. And, Betty, you should not be out 
of doors on such a cold night. My child will 
be dull, all by herself.” So saying, she left 
them; but she did not that moment return to 
Pamela. She went up-stairs by herself in the 
dark, with her heart beating quick in her ears. 
“Fennell!” she was saying to herself— “I 
ought to know that name.” It was very dark 
on the road, and there was nothing visible from 
the window but the red glow from Betty’s 
lodge, where the door stood innocently open ; 
but notwithstanding Mrs. Preston went and 
looked out, as if the scene could have thrown 
any enlightenment upon her thoughts. She 
was excited about it, unimportant though the 
matter seemed. What if perhaps she might be 
on the trace of friends — people who would be 
good to Pamela? There was once a Fennell — 
‘Tom Fennell—who ages ago— No doubt 
he was dead and gone, with everybody who 
had belonged to her far-off early life. But 
standing there in the darkness, pressing her 
withered cheek close to the window, as if there 
was something to be seen outside, it went 
through the old woman’s mind how, perhaps, if 
she had chosen Tom Fennell instead of the 
other one, things might have been different. 
If any life could ever have been real to the liver 
of it, surely her hard life, her many toils and 
sufferings, must have been such sure fact as to 
leave no room for fancy. Yet so truly, even to 
an unimaginative woman, was this fantastic ex- 
istence such stuff as dreams are made of, that 
she stopped to think what the difference might 
have been if— She was nearly sixty, worn 
even beyond her years, incapable of very much 
thinking; and yet she took a moment to her- 
self ere she could join her child, and permitted 
herself this strange indulgence. hen she 
descended the stairs again, still in the dark, 
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going softly, and with a certain thrill of excite- 
ment, Mrs. Preston’s mind was full of dreams 
more unreal than those which Pamela pondered 
before the fire. She was forming visions of a 
sweet, kind, fair old lady who would be good to 
Pamela. Already her heart was lighter for the 
thought. If she should be ill or feel any signs 
of breaking up, what a comfort, to mount into 
the carrier’s cart and go and commend her 
child to such a protector! If she had conceived 
at once the plan of marrying Pamela to Mr. 
John, and making her at one sweep mistress of 
Brownlows, the idea would have been wisdom 
itself in comparison; but she did not know 
that, poor soul! She came down with a vis- 
ionary glow about her heart, the secret of which 
she told to no one, and roused up Pamela, who 
looked half dazed and dazzled as she drew her 
hands from before her face and rose from the . 
rug slie had been seated on. Pamela had been 
dreaming, but not more than her mother. She 
almost looked as if she had been sleeping as 
she opened her dazzled eyes. There are times 
when one sees clearer with one’s eyes closed. 
The child had been looking at that picture of 
hers so long that she felt guilty when her moth- 
er woke her up. She had a kind of shamefaced 
consciousness, Mr. John having been so long 
about, that her mother must find his presence 
out — not knowing that her mother was preoe- 
cupied and full of her own imaginations too. 
But they did not say anything to each other 
about their dreams. They dropped into si- 
lence, each over her work, as people are so 
ready todo who have something to think of. 
Pamela’s little field of imagination was limited, 
and did not carry her much beyond the encoun- 
ters of to-day ; but Mrs. Preston bent her head 
over her sewing with many an old scene coming 
up in her mind. She remembered the day 
when Tom Fennell “spoke” to her first, as 
vividly in all its particulars as Pamela recol- 
lected Jack Brownlow’s looks as he’ stood at 
the door. Howstrange if it should be the same 
Fennells! if Pamela’s new friends should be re- 
lated to her old one —1if this lady at Masterton 
should be the woman in all the world pointed 
out A Providence to succour her darling. 
Poor Mrs. Preston uttered praises to Provi- 
dence unawares — she seemed to see the bless- 
ed, yet crooked, ways by which she had been 
drawn to such a discovery. Her heart acce; 
it as a plan long concerted in heaven for 
her help when she was most helpless, to surprise 
her, as it were, with the infinite thought taken 
for her, and tender kindness. These were the 
feelings that fose and swelled in her mind and 
went on from step to step of further certainty. 
One thing was very confusing, it is true; but 
still when a woman is in such a state of mind, 
she can swallow a good many confusing partic- 
ulars. It was to make out what could be the 
special relationship (taking it for granted that 
ere was a relationship) between Tom Fennell 
and this old lady. She could not well have 
been his mother; perhaps his wife — his wid- 
ow! This was scarcely a palatable thought, 
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but still she swallowed it—swallowed it, and 
preferred to think of something else, and per- 
mitted the matter to fall back into its former 
uncertainty. What did it matter about partic- 
ulars when Providence had been so to 
her? Dying itself would be little if she could 
but make sure of friends for Pamela. She sang, 
as it were, a “ Nune dimittis ” in her soul. 
Thus the acquaintance began between the 
young people at the great house and little Pa- 
mela in Mrs. Swayne’s cottage. It was not an 
acquaintance which was likely to arise in the 
ordinary course of affairs, and naturally it 
called forth a little comment. Probably, had 
the mother been living, as Mrs. Preston wished, 
Sara would never have formed so unequal a 
friendship; but it was immaterial to Mr. 
Brownlow, who heard his child talk of her com- 
panion, and was pleased to think she was pleas- 
ed: prepossessed as he was by the Biv J face 
at the window which so often gleamed out upon 
him, he himself, though he scarcely saw any 
more of her than that passing glimpse in the 
morning, was taken with a certain fondness for 
the lovely little girl.. He no longer said she 
was like Sara; she was like a face he had seen 
somewhere, he said, and he never failed to look 
out for her, and after a while gave her a friend- 
ly nod as he passed. It was more difficult to 
find out what were Jack’s sentiments. He too 
saw a great deal of the little stranger, but it 
was in, of course, an accidental way. He used 
to happen to be in the avenue when she was 
coming or going. He happened to be in the 
park now and then when the spring brightened, 
and Pamela was able to take long walks. 
‘These things, of course, were pure accident, and 
he made no particular mention of them. As for 
Pamela herself, she would say, “I met Mr. 
John,” in her innocent way, but that was about 
all. itis true that Mrs. Swayne in the cottage 
and Betty at the lodge both kept very close 
watch on the young people’s proceedings. If 
these two had met at the other end of the par- 
ish, Betty, notwithstanding her rheumatics, 
would have managed to knowit. But the only 
one who was aware of this scritiny was Jack. 
Thus the spring came on, and the days grew 
leasant. ia was pleasant for them all, as the 
uds opened and the great chestnut-blossoms 
began to rise in milky spires among the big 
half-folded leaves. Even Mrs. Preston opened 
and smoothed out, and took to white caps and 
collars, and felt as if she might live till Pamela 
was five-and-twenty. Five-and-twenty is not a 
great age, but it is less helpless than seventeen, 
and in a last extremity there was always Mrs. 
Fennell in Masterton who could be appealed to. 
‘Sometimes even the two homely sentinels who 
watched over Pamela would relax in those lin- 
gering spring nights. Old Betty, though she 
was worldly-minded, was yet a motherly kind 
of old woman ; her heart smote her when she 
looked in Pamela’s face. ‘ And why shouldn’t 
he be honest and true, and m a pretty lass 
if it was his fancy?” Betty would say. But as 
for Mrs. Swayne, she thanked Providence she 
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had been in temptation herself, and knew what 
that sort meant; which was much more than 
any of the others did, up to this moment — 
Jack, probably, least of all. 


CHAPTER XIII. —A CRISIS. 


All this time affairs had been going on very 
quietly in the office. Mr. Brownlow came and 
went every day, and Jack when it suited him, 
and business went on as usual. As for young 
Powys, he had turned out an admirable clerk. 
Nothing could be more punctual, more pains- 
taking than he was. Mr. Wrinkell the head- 
clerk was so pleased that he invited him to tea 
and chapel on Sunday, which was an offer the 
stranger had not despised. And it was known 
that he had taken a little tiny house in the out- 
skirts, not the Dewsbury way, but at the other 
side of the town — a little house with a garden, 
where he had been seen planting primroses, to 
the great amusement of the other clerks. They 
had tried jeers, but the jeers were not witty, 
and Powys’s patience was found to have limits. 
And he was so big and strong, and looked so 
completely as if he meant it, that the merriment 
soon came to an end and he was allowed to take 
his own way. They said he was currying fa- 
vour with old Wrinkell; they said he was try- 
ing to humbug the governor ; they said he had 
his pleasures his own way, and kept close about 
them. But all these arrows did not touch the 
junior clerk. Mr. Brownlow watched the 
young man out of his private office with the 
most anxious mixture of feelings. Wrinkell 
himself, though he was of thirty years’ stand- 
ing in the office, and his employer and he had 
been youths together, did not occupy nearly so 
much room in Mr. Brownlow’s favour as this 
“new fellow.” He took a livelier interest even 
in the papers that had come — his prote- 
ge’s hands. “ This is Powys’s work, is it?” he 
would say, as he looked at the fair sheets which 
cost other people so much trouble. Powys did 
his work very well for one thing, but that did 
not explain it. Mr. Brownlow got into a way 
of drawing back the curtain which covered the 
glass partition between his own room and the 
outer office. He would draw back this curtain, 
accidentally as it were, the least in the world, 
and cast his eyes now and then on the desk at 
which the young man sat. He thought some- 
times it was a pity to keep him there, a broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested fellow like that, at a 
desk, and consulted with himself whether he 
could not make some partial explanation to 
him, and advance him some money and send 
him off to a farm in his native Cunie- It 


would be better for ‘. * and it would be 
ut 


better for Brownlows. he had not the 
courage to take such a direct step. Many 4 
thought was in his mind as he sat glancing by 
turns from the side of the‘curtain — compunc- 
tions and self-reproaches now and then, but 
chiefly, it must be confessed, more selfish 
thoughts. Business went on just the same, but 
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yet it cannot be denied that an occasional terror 
seized Mr. Wrinkell’s spirit that his principal’s 
mind was “beginning to go.” “And young 
John never was fit to hold the candle to him,” 
Mr. Wrinkell said, in those moments of priva- 
cy when he confided his cares to the wife of his 
bosom. “ When our Mr. Brownlow goes, the 
business will go, you’ll see that. His opinion 
on that Waterworks case was not so clear as it 
used to be — not near so clear as it used to be ; 
he’ll sit for an hour at a time and never put 

m to paper. He. is but a young man yet, for 

is time of life, but I’m afraid he’s beginning 
to go; and when he goes, the business will go. 
You'll see young John, with his fine notions, 
will never keep it up for a year.” 

“ Well, Thomas, never mind,” said Mrs. 
Wrinkell ; “its sure to last out our time.” 

“ Ah! that’s just like women,” said her hus- 
band — “‘after me the deluge; but I can tell 
you Ido mind.” He had the same opinion of 
women as Mrs. Swayne had of men, and it 
sprang from personal superiority in both cases, 
which is stronger than theory. But still he did 
let himself be comforted by the feminine sugges- 
tion. ‘ There will be peace in my time ;” this 
was the judgment formed by his head-clerk who 
knew so well of Mr. Brownlow’s altered ways. 

All this went on for some months after the 
admission of young Powys, and then all at 
once there was a change. The change made 
itself apparent in the Canadian, to begin with. 
At first it was only like a shadow creeping over 
the young man ; then by degrees the difference 
grew more and more marked. He ceased to be 
held up as a model by the sorrowing Wrinkell ; 
he ceased to be an example of the punctual 
and accurate. His eyes began to be red and 
bloodshot in the mornings ; he looked weary, 
heavy, languid — sick of work, and sick of ev- 
erything. Evidently he had taken to bad ways. 
So all his companions in the office concluded, 
not without satisfaction. Mr. Wrinkell made 
up his mind to it sorrowing. ‘I’ve seen many 
go, but I thought the root of the matter was in 
him,” he said to his domestic counsellor. 
“ Well, Thomas, we did our best for him,” that 
sympathetic woman replied. It was not every- 
body that Mr. Wrinkell would have asked to 
chapel and tea. And this was how his kind- 
ness was to be rewarded. As for Mr. Brown- 
low, when he awoke to a sense of the change, 
it had a very strange effect upon him. He had 
a distinct impression of pain, for he liked the 
lad, about whom he knew so much more than 
anybody else knew. And in the midst of his 
pain there came a guilty throb of satisfaction, 
which woke him thoroughly up, and made him 
ask himself sternly what this all meant. Was 
he glad to see the young man go wrong because 
he stood in his own miserable selfish way ? 
This was what a few months of such a secret 
had brought him to. It was now April, and 
in November the year would be out, and all the 
danger over. Once more, and always with a 
deeper impatience, he longed for this moment. 


It seemed to him, notwithstanding his matured , 
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and steady intellect, that if that day had but 
come, if that house were but attained, 
his natural freedom would come back 
tohim. If he had been consulted. about his 
own case, he would have seen through this vain 
supposition ; but it was his own case, and he 
did not see through it. Meanwhile, in the inter- 
val, what was he to do? He drew his curtain 
aside, and sat and watched the changed looks 
of this unfortunate boy. He had begun so in- 
nocently and well, was he to be allowed to end 
badly, like so many? Had not he himself, in 
receiving the lad, and trading as it were on his 
ignorance, taken on himself something of the 
responsibility ? He sat thinking of this when 
he ought to have been thinking of other people’s 
business. There was not one of all his clients 
whose affairs were so complicated and engrossing 
as his own. He was more perplexed and beaten 
about in his own mind than any of the people who 
came to ask him for his advice. Oh, the sounding 
nothings they would bring before him ; he who 
was engaged in personal conflict with the very 
first principles of honour and rectitude. Was 
he to let the lad perish ? was he to interfere ? 
What was he to do? 

At the very height of his perplexity, one of 
those April days, Mr. Brownlow was very late 
at the office. Not exactly on account of the 
confusion of mind he was in, and yet because 
the intrusion of this personal subject had re- 
tarded him in his business. He was there af- 
ter all the clerks were gone—even Mr. Wrin- 
kell. He had watched young Powys go away 
from that very window where he had once 
watched Bessie Fennell passing in her thin 
cloak. The young man went off by himself, 
taking the contrary road, as Mr. Brownlow 
knew, from that which led to his home. He 
looked ill —he looked unhappy; and his em- 
ployer watched him with a sickening at his 
heart. Was it his fault? and could he mend 
it or stop the evil, even were he to make up his 
mind to try? After that he had more than an 
hour’s work, and sent off the dogcart to wait 
for him at the Green Man in the market-place. 
It was very quiet in the office when all his peo- 
ple were gone. As he sat working, there came 
over him memories of other times when he had 
worked like this, when his mother would come 
stealing down to him from the rooms above; 
when Bessie would come with her work to sit 
by him as he finished his. Strange to think 
that neither Bessie nor his mother were up- 
stairs now ; strange to believe, when you came 
to think of it, that there was nobody there — 
that the house was vacant, and his home else- 
where, and all his own generation, his own con- 
temporaries, cut off from his side. These ideas 
floated through his mind as he worked, but they 
did not impair the soundness of the work, as 
some other thoughts did. His mind was not 
beginning to go, though Mr. Wrinkell thought 
so. It was even a wonder to himself how 
quickly, how clearly he got through it; how fit 
he was for work yet, though the world was so 
changed. He had finished while it was still 
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good daylight, and put away his papers and 
buttoned his coat, and set out in an easy way. 
There was nothing particular to hurry him. 
There was Jack’s mare, which flew rather than 
trotted, to take him home. Thus thinking, he 
went out, drawing on his gloves. Capedte the, 
as he opened the door, the sky was glowing in 
the west after the sunset, and he could see a 
woman’s figure against it passing slowly, as if 
waiting for some one. Before he could shut 
the door, it became evident that it was for him- 
self that she was waiting. Somehow he di- 
vined who she was before she said a. word. A 
comely, elderly, motherly woman, dressed like 
a farmer’s or a shopkeeper’s wife, in the days 
when people dressed like their condition. She 
had a large figured shawl on, and a bonnet with 
black ribbons. And he knew she was Powys’s 
mother —the woman on earth he most dreaded 
— come to speak to him about her son. 

“Mr. Brownlow,” she said, coming up to 
him with a nervous movement of her hands, 
“T’ve been waiting about this hour not to be 
troublesome. Oh! could you let me speak to 
you ten minutes? Iwon’t keep you. Oh 
please, if I might speak to you five minutes 
now.” 

“ Surely,” he said ; he was not quite sure if 
it was audible, but he said it with his lips. 
And he went in and held the door open for her. 
Then, though he never could tell why, he took 
her up-stairs —not to the office which he had 
just closed, but up to the long silent drawing- 
room which he had not entered for years. 
There came upon his mind an impression that 
Bessie was surely about somewhere, to come 
and stand by him, if he could only call her. 
But in the first place he had to do with his 
guest. He%gave her a chair and mdde her sit 
down, and stood before her. ‘‘ Tell me how I 
can serve you,” he said. It seemed to him like 
a dream, and he could not understand it. 
Would she tell her fatal name, and make her 
claim, and end it all at once? That was folly. 
But still it seemed somehow natural to think 
that this was why she had come. The woman 
he had hunted for far and wide — whont he had 
then neglected and thought no more of — 
whom lately he had woke up to such horror 
and fear of, his greatest danger, his worst ene- 
my,—was it she who was sitting so humbly 
before him now ? 

**T have no right to trouble you, Mr. Brown- 
low,” she said; *‘ it’s because you were so kind 
to my boy. Many a time I wanted to come 
and thank you; and now— oh, it’s a different 
thing now!” 

“Your son is young Powys,” said Mr. 
Brownlow — “ yes; I knew by — by the face. 
He has gone home some time ago. I wonder 
you did not meet him in the street.” 

“Gone away from the office—not gone 
home,” said Mrs. Powys. “ Oh, Mr. Brownlow, 
I want to speak to you about him. He is as 
. good as gold. He never had another thought 
in his mind but his sisters and me. He’d come 





and spend all his time with us when other 
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oung men were going about their pleasure. 
ere never was such a son as he was — nor a 


brother. And oh, Mr. Brownlow, now it’s 
come to this! I feel as if it would break 
my heart.” 


“ What has it come to?” said Mr. Brown- 
low. He drew forward a chair and sat down 
facing her, and the noise he made in doing so 
seemed to waken thunders in the empty house. 
He had got over his agitation by this time, and 
was as calm as he always was. And his pro- 
fession came to his help, and opened his eyes 
and ears to everything that might be of use to 
him, notwithstanding the effect the house had 
— him in its stillness, and this meeting 
which he had so much reason to fear. 

“Oh, sir, it’s come to gricf and trouble,” 
said the poor woman. ‘Something has come 
between my boy and me. We are parted as far 
as if the Atlantic was between us. I don’t 
know what is in his heart. Qh, sir, it’s for 
your influence I’ve come. He’ll do anything 
for you. It’s hard to ask a stranger to help me 
with my own son, and him so d and so 
kind ; but if it goes on like this, it will break 
my heart.” 

“T feared there was something wrong,” said 
Mr. Brownlow; “I feared it, though I never 
thought it could have gone so far. I'll do what 
I can, but I fear it is little Ican do. If he has 
taken to bad ways ——” 

But here the stranger gave a cry of denial 
which rang through the room. “ Bad ways ! — 
my boy!” said the mother. “ Mr. Brownlow, 
you know a great deal moré than I do, but you 
don’t know my son. He taken to bad ways. 
I would sooner believe I was wicked myself. 
I am wicked, to come and complain of him to 
them that don’t know.” 

“ Then what in the name of goodness is it ? ” 
said the lawyer, startled out of his seriousness. 
He began to lose the tragic sense of a danger- 
ous presence. It might be the woman he 
feared ; but it was a homely, incoherent, incon- 
— ersonage all the same. 

rs. Powys drew herself up solemnly. She 
too was less respectful of the man who did not 
understand. ‘ What it is, sir,” she said, slow- 
ly, and with a certain pomp, “is, that my boy 
has something on his mind.” 

Something on his mind! John Brownlow 
sank again into a strange fever of suspense and 
curiosity and unreasonable panic. Could it be 
so? Could the youth have found out some- 
thing, and be sifting it to get at the truth ? The 
room seemed to take life and become a con- 
scious spectator, looking at him, to see how he 
would act in this emergency. But yet he per- 
severed in the course he had decided on, not 
giving in to his own feelings. ‘ What can he 
have on his mind?’’ he asked. His pretended 
ignorance sounded in his own ears like a lie; 
but nevertheless he went on all the same. 

“ That’s what I don’t know, sir,” said Mrs. 
Powys, putting her handkerchief to her eyes. 
“ He’s been rummaging among my papers, and 
he’s maybe found something, or he’s heard 
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some talk that has put things in his head. I 
know he has heard things in this very house — 
people talking about families, and wills and all 
that. His father was of a very good family, 
Mr. Brownlow. Idon’t know them, but I know 
they’re rich people. Maybe it’s that, or per- 
haps — but I don’t know how to account for it. 
It’s something that is eating into his heart. 
And he has such a confidence in you! It was 
you that took him up when we were strangers, 
and had nobody to look to us. I have a little 
that my poor husband left me; but it’s ver 

little to keep four upon; and I may say it’s 
you that gave us bread, for that matter. There’s 
nothing ip this world my boy wouldn’t do for 

ou.” 

Then there was a pause. The poor woman 
had exhausted her words and her self-command 
and her breath, and stopped perforce, and Mr. 
Brownlow did not know how to reply. What 
could he say to her? It was a matterof death 
and life between him and her boy, instead of 
the indifferent question she thought. ‘ Would 
you like me to speak to him?” he said at last, 
with a little difficulty of utterance ; “ should I 
ask him what is occupying his mind? But he 
might not choose to tell me. What would you 
wish me to do?” 

“Oh, sir, you’re v good,” said Mrs. 
Powys, melting into gratitude. “I never can 
thank God enough that my poor boy has met 
with such a kind friend.” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Brownlow, rising from 
his chair. He could not bear this; thanking 
God, as if God did not know well enough, too 
well, how the real state of the matter was! 
He was not a man used to deception, or who 
could adapt himself to it readily. He had all 
the habits of an honest life against him, and 
that impulse to spesk truth and do right which 
he struggled with as if it were a temptation. 
Thus his position was awfully the reverse of 
that of a man tempting and falling. He was 
doing wrong with all the force of his will, and 
striving against his own inclination and instinct 
of uprightness ; but here was one thing beyond 
his strength. To bring God in, “a render 
Him, as it were, a party, was more than he 
could bear. ‘I am not so kind as you think,” 
he said, hoarsely. “I am not —I mean your 
son deserves all that I can do.” 

“ Oh, sir, that’s kind —that’s kindness itself 
to say so,” cried the poor mother. ‘“ Nothing 
that could be said is so kind as that — and me, 
that was beginning to lose faith in him! It 
was to ask you to speak to him, Mr. Brownlow. 
If you were to ask him. he might open his heart 
to you.’ A gentleman is different from a poor 
woman. - Not that anybody could feel for him 
like me, but he would think such a deal of 
your advice. If you would speak and get him 
to open his heart. That was what I wanted to 
ask you, if it’s not too much. If you would be 
so kind — and God Knows, if ever it was in my 
power or my children’s, though I’m but a poor 
creature, to do anything in this world that 
would be a service to you—”’ 
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God again. What did the woman mean ? 
And she was a widow, one of those that God 
was said to take special charge of. It was bad 
enough before without that. John Brownlow 
had gone to the fireless hearth, and was stand- 
ing it leaning his head against the high 
carved wooden mantelpiece, and looking down 
upon the cold vacancy where for so many years 
the fire that warmed his inmost life had blazed 
and sparkled. He stood thus and listened, and 
within him the void seemed as cold, and the 
emptiness as profound. It was his moment of 
fate. He was going to cast himself off from 
the life he had lived at that hearth —to make 
a separation for ever and ever between the 
John Brownlow, honest and generous, who had 
been trained to manhood within these walls, 
and had loved and married, and brought his 
bride to this fireside — and the country gentle- 
man who, in all his great house, would never 
more find the easy heart and clear conscience 
which were natural to this atmosphere. He 
stood there, and looked down on the old domes- 
tic centre, and asked himself if it was worth the 
terrible sacrifice; honour and honesty and 
truth — and all to keep Brownlows for Sara, 
to preserve the greys, and the flowers, and the 
park, and Jack’s wonderful mare, and all the 
superfluities that these young creatures treated 
so lightly? Was it worth the price? This 
was the wide fundamental question he was ask- 
ing himself, while -his visitor, in her chair be- 
tween him and the window, spoke of her grati- 
tude. But there was no trace in his face, even 
if she could have seen it, that he had descended 
into the very depths, and was debating with 
himself a matter of life and death. When her 
voice ceased, Mr. Brownlow’s self-debate ceased 
too, coming to a sharp and sudden end, as if it 
was only under cover of her words that it could 
pass unnoted. Then he came towards her 
slowly, and took the chair opposite her, and 
met her eye. The colour had gone out of his 
face, but he was too self-possessed and experi- 
enced a man to show what the struggle was 
through which he had just come. And the 

r woman thought it so natural that he should 

full of thought. Was he not considering, in 
his wonderful kindness, what he could do for 
her boy # 

“T will do what you ask me,” he said. “It 
may be difficult, but I will try. Don’t thank 
me, for you don’t know whether I shall succeed. 
I will do— what Ican. I will speak to your 
son, perhaps to-morrow — the earliest opportu- 
nity i have. You were quite right to come. 
And—you may —trust him—to me,” said 
Mr. Brownlow. He did not mean to say these 
last words. What was it that drew them — 
dragged them from his lips? ‘ You may trust 
him to me,” He even repeated it twice, won- 
dering at himself all the while, and not know- 
ing what he meant. As for poor Mrs. Powys, 
she was overwhelmed by her gratitude. 

“Oh, sir, with all my heart,” she cried, — 
“him, and all my hopes in this world!” And 
then she bade God bless him, who was so good 
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to her and her boy. Yes, that was the worst of 

it. John enaier felt that but too clearly 
all through. It was hard enough to struggle 
with himself, with his own conscience and in- 
stincts ; but behind all that there was another 
struggle which would be harder still — the 
struggle with God to whom this woman would 
appeal, and who, he was but too clearly aware, 
knew all about it. But sufficient unto the mo- 
ment was its’ own conflict. He took his ‘hat 
after that, and took his visitor downstairs, and 
answered the amazed looks of the housekeeper, 
who came to see what this unusual disturbance 
meant, with a few words of explanation, and 
shook hands with Mrs. Powys at the door. 
The sunset glow had only just gone, so short a 
time had this conversation really occupied, 
though it involved so much, and the first magi- 
cal tune of twilight had fallen into the evening 
air. When Mr. Brownlow left the office door 
he went straight on, and did not remember the 
carriage that was waiting for him. He was so 
much absorbed by his own affairs, and had so 
many things to think of, that even the strength 
of habit failed him. Without knowing, he set 
out walking upon the well-known way. Prob- 
ably the mere fact of movement was a solace to 
him. He went along steadily by the budding 
hedgerows and the little gardens and the cot- 
tage doors, and did not know it. What he was 
really doing was holding conversation with 
young Powys, conversations with his children, 
all mingled and penetrated with one long never- 
ending conflict with himself. He had been pas- 
sive hitherto, now he would have to be active. 
He had contented himself simply with keeping 
back the kpowledge which after all it was not 
his business to give. Now, if he was to gain 
his object, he must do positively what he had 
hitherto done negatively. He must mislead — 

“he must — contradict —he must lie. The 
young man’s knowledge of his rights, if they 
were his rights, must be very imperfect. To 
confuse him, to deceive him, to destroy all pos- 
sible evidence, to use every device to lose his 
time and blind his eyes, was what Mr. Brown- 
low had now to do. 

And there can be no doubt that, but for the 
intervention of personal feelings, it would have 
been an easy thing enough to do. If there had 
been no right and wrong involved, no personal 
advantage or loss, how very simple a matter to 
make this youth, who had such perfect confi- 
dence in him, believe as he pleased; and how 
easy after to make much of young Powys, to 
alvance him, to provide for him — to do a great 
deal better for him, in short, than he could do 
for himself with old Mrs. Thompson’s fifty 
thousand pounds! If there was no right and 
wrong involved! Mr. Brownlow walked on and 
oa as he thought, and never once observed the 
length of the way. One thing in the world 
he could not do—that was, to take away 
all the sweet indulgences with which he had sur- 
rounded her, the delights, the luxuries, the po- 
sition, from his child. He. could not reduce 
Sara to be Brownlow the solicitor’s daughter in 
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the dark old-fashioned house at Masterton. He 
went over all her pretty ways to himself as he 
went on. He saw her gliding about the great 
house which seemed her natural sphere. He 
saw her receiving his guests, people who would 
not have known her, or would at least have pat- 
ronized her from a very lofty distance, had she 
been in that house at Masterton; he saw her 
rolling forth in her pretty carriage with the 
greys, which were the envy of the county. All 
these matters were things for which, in his own 
person, John Brownlow cared not astraw. He 
did not care even to secure them for his son, 
who was a man and had his profession, and was 
no better than himself; but Sara — and then the 
superb little princess she was to the re@t of the 
world! the devoted little daughter she was to 
him ! Words of hers came somehow dropping 
into his ears as the twilight breathed around 
him. How she* had once said—— Good 
heavens! what was that she had said ? 

All at once Mr. Brownlow awoke. He found 
himself walking on the Dewsbury road, instead 
of driving, as he ought to have been. He re- 
membered that the dogceart was waiting for him 
in the market-place. He became aware that he 
had forgotten himself, forgotten everything, in 
the stress and urgency of his thoughts. What 
was the galvanic touch that brought him back 
to consciousness? The recollection of half-a- 
dozen words once spoken by his child — girlish 
words, perhaps forgotten as soon as uttered ; 
yet when he stopped, and turned round to see 
how far he had come, though he had been walk- 
ing very moderately and the evening was not 
warm, a sudden rush of colour, like a girl’s 
blush, had come to his face. If the mare had 
been in sight, in her wildest mood, it would 
have been a relief to him to seize the reins, and 
fight it out with her, and fly on, at any risk, 
away from that spot, away from that thought, 
away from the suggestion so humbling, so sav- 
ing, so mercitul and cruel, which had suddenly 
entered his mind. But the mare was making 
everybody very uncomfortable in the market- 
place at cedeen ant could not aid her mas- 
ter to escape from himself. Then he turned 
again, and went on. It was a seven-miles’ 
walk, and he had come three parts of the way ; 
but even the distance that remained was long 
to a man who had suddenly fallen into com- 
pany with a new idea which he would rather 
not entertain. He felt the jar in all his 
limbs from this sudden electric shock. Sara 
had said ‘it, it was true—she had meant 
it. He had her young life in his hands, and 
he could save Brownlows to her, and yet 
save his soul. Which was the most to be 
thought of, his soul or her happiness ? — that 
was the question. Such was the sudden tumult 
that ran through John Brownlow’s veins. He 
seemed to be left there alone in the country 
quiet, in the soft twilight, under the dropping 
dew, to consider it, shut out from all counsel or 
succor of God or man. Man he himself shut 





ont, locking his secret in his own breast — God ! 
whom he knew his last struggle was to be with, 
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whom that woman had insisted on bringing in, 
a party to the whole matter — was not He stand- 
ing aside in a terrible stillness, a spectator, 
waiting to see what would come of it, refusing 
all participation? Would God any more than 
man approve of this way of saving John Brown- 
low’s soul? But the more he tried to escape 
from it the more it came back. She had said it, 
and she had meant it, with a certain sweet scorn 
of life’s darker chances, and faith unbounded in 
her father, of all men, who was God’s deputy to 
the child. Mr. Brownlow quickened his pace, 
walked faster and faster, till his heart thumped 
against his breast, and his breath came in gasps ; 
but he could not go so fast as his thoughts, 
which were always in advance of him. Thus 
he came to the gate of Brownlows before he 
knew. It was the prettiest evening scene. 
Twilight had settled down to the softest night ; 
big stars, lambent and dilating, were coming 
softly out, as if to look at something out of the 
sweet blue. And it was no more dark than it 
was light. Old Betty, on her step, was sitting 
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crooning, with many quavers, one of her old 
songs. And Pamela, who had just watered her 
flowers, leant over the gate, smiling, and listen- 
ing with eyes that were very like the stars. 
Somehow this picture went to Mr. Brownlow’s 
heart. He went up to the child as he passed, and 
laid a kind hand upor her pretty head, on the soft 
rings of her dark hair. ‘“ Good-night little one,” 
he said, quite softly, with that half-shame which 
a man feels when he betrays that he has a heart 
inhim. He had never taken so much notice of 
her before. It was partly because anything as- 
sociated with Sara touched him to the quick 
at this moment; partly for her own sake, and 
for the sake of the dews and stars; and partly 
that his mind was overstrained, and tottering. 
“ Poor little thing,” he said to himself, as he 
went up the avenue, “she is nobody, and she is 
happy.” With this passing thought, Mr. 
Browhlow fell once more into the hands of his 
demon, and, thus agitated and struggling, 
reached his home. 





Tue Jew.1n LireRATURE. — An interesting | creant’s life of crime. 


monograph might be written on the figure 
made by the Hebrew in the gallery of Fiction. 
As a strongly marked individual he has, at one 
time or other, tempted almost every fertile nov- 
elist who has dealt with serious passages and 
incidents. It is noticeable, however, that he 
has principally figured in one of two types, and 
those of the wildest contrast — either as a cun- 
ning and vengeful fiend or as an oppressed sage 
and benefactor, his diabolical or celestial quali- 
ties alike taking form and color from what may 
be called the fatalities of his race. It is further 
to be observed, that the rehabilitations, so to 
say, with which the Hebrew has been justly 
credited in fiction, have frequently been conse- 
quent on representations made by his people 
as to the injustice of such wholesale “ blacken- 
ing of their faces.” Miss Edgeworth owns herself 
to have written “ Harrington ” at the request of 





an Israelite lady aggrieved by what she thought 
to have been too cruel representations of “ the | 
tribes ” in that acutely observant moralist’s for- | 
mer novels. It has been whispered that Riah, | 
in “Our Mutual Fiiend,” was evoked by way | 
of answer to a similar remonstrance, sincerely 
tendered to Mr. Dickens; and no one can won- 
der at such protest who recollects that most 





abominable of abominable Jews, his Fagin, the 
receiver, in “ Oliver Twist,’’ and the tremen- 
dous trial and death scenes closing the mis- | 


In all these creations, 
whether they are written with the intent of 
blessing or of banning, enters an element of 
pain, a taint more or less engendered by the 
evil spirit of persecution. 


A CrerGyman’s Lertrer.—A clergyman 
in England offers £25 a year for a governess 
with the following qualifications : 

“What religious authors do most exactly 
coincide with Miss H.’s opinions of scriptural 
truth? What living preachers are thought by 
Miss H. to be the most faizhful and scriptural 
in their method of setting forth their opinions ? 
Does Miss H. consider the doctrine of oman 
redemption to be scriptural, or is she at all in- 
clined to believe that of particular redemption, 
held by persons called Calvinists, to be more 
scriptural? Does Miss H. instruct in music, 
thorough bass, French, Italian, geometry, 
Greek, Latin, natural history, botany, drawing, 
globes, needlework, &c., &c., Does Miss H. 
judge herself capable of finishing the instruction 
of young ladies, without the aid of masters? Is 
Miss H. heartily desirous of framing her whole 
life, privately and openly, to the will of God, 
contained in the word of God? Mr. D. wishes 
to add that if her replies to these inquiries be 
satisfactory and full, perhaps further communi- 
cations may follow, otherwise not.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
CONFUSION — AND CONCLUSION. 


Ir was bright morning, too bright in- 
deed for the after promise of the day. The 
sun had not yet appeared. The moon, 
high in the heaven, was visible still, though 
rapidly paling away. The morning-star was 
blazing its last, every other star having al- 
ready gone out. The hedges, brown, yel- 
low, and crimson, with fading leaves, and 
ripe berries, stretched in long double lines 
up and down the Somersetshire roads. 
Along one of those roads there walked one 
who had scanty regard for the peculiar 
beauties of that hour. She had remained 
in her own room for some time after the fa- 
tal and crushing discovery which had thus 
unexpectedly come upon her. Deverington 
Hall could now, indeed, be no longer a 
home to her. Not even as the lowest ser- 
vant could she continue there, or, indeed, 
enter any other respectable house. And 
Murphy ; he had promised that, sharing the 
pert, she should also share the profit; and 

e had observed his promise, by darting 
from her side with as much as he could se- 
eure of the profit, and leaving her to face 
the whole of the peril! Indeed, he had 
coolly calculated from the first, that such 
peril should be hers only ; for he had re- 
tained in his exclusive possession that pa- 
per which would enable him, after all 
wrong-doing whatsoever, to make his peace 
with the Campion family. So now, with this 
miserable woman, the hopes that had failed 
her in the one direction found no compensa- 
tion, no consolation, in the other. 

Now, should she remain where she was, 
and strugzle to fate it out, or should she 
run away? Overtaken as she had been, to 
brazen through the affair was not a very 
hopeful project. Mr. Campion would not 
very readily disbelieve his own eyes and 
ears. ‘And the lantern, carried by the 
lodgekeeper, must have cast its light upon 
herself, when just assisting Mr. Murphy 
M‘Quantigan to place the second hamper 
upon his back. That gentleman was at 
least as largely gifted with impudence as 
she was; and he had had nothing for it, 
but to turn, and run away. Deverington 
Hall was truly a fatal place to Mr. M:Quan- 
tigan. Twice within its precincts had that 
brazen audacity, seldom or never at fault 
before, been put to flight when most 
thoroughly needed. No wonder that Miss 
Varnish despaired of putting any gloss upon 
the very awkward attitude in which " 
Campion had found her. Should she, 
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therefore, make her escape ? Very likely 
no resistance would be opposed to her ; at 
all events, not if she were prompt about it. 
When she was turning away, dumb-founder- 
ed and half-stupefied, from the presence of 
the two brothers, she had heard the elder of 
them say to the younger, that a strange 
affair of absorbing interest had hindered him 
from coming the day before; but that, 
acting on the possible chance of the funeral 
having been adjourned, he had travelled 
down by the night-train. There was evi- 
dently matter a-foot in the Campion family 
which would make even the loss of its 
choicest plate a thing of secondary moment ; 
and when that latter affair came in question, 
it was to the fugitive M‘Quantigan, and not 
to the captive Emma, that they must direct 
their first attention. What thereafter was 
to become of her, she did not know — she 
could not conjecture; only it did appear 
that the further away from Deverington the 
better it was likely to be for her. She 
would not be destitute all at once. She 
had plenty of money, secure about her, for 
any present necessity. She would go while 
a choice remained to her. 

She softly opened her door, as gently 
went along the passage, and so towards the 
narrow staircase, of which mention has 
been made already. She was compelled to 
pass near the drawing-room door. It was 
open at its widest, and a housemaid was 
there, sweeping away the feathers which 
had got there, everybody knows how. The 
servant stared very hard at the retreating 
criminal, but made no attempt at detaining 
her. Nor, indeed, when that same servant 
reported, a moment later, that she had seen 
Miss Varnish go out into the garden, was 
any pursuit set on foot or suggested. The 
plunder which Mr. M‘Quantigan had left 
behind him was now in safe and faithful 
custody. Mr. Gerald Campion had very 
excellent reasons for wishing that the links 
between Deverington and Miss Varnish 
should be broken as quietly as possible. Mr. 
Herbert’s heart and soul were taken up with 
matters’ far more affecting and absorbing. 
So a contemptuous forbearance was, with 
little or no hesitation, accorded the fugitive 
woman; and protected by this negative 
shelter, she walked on her miserable | 
to Bridgewater. She went along the hi 
road. The broken down, or common, by 
which Mrs. Ferrier had been prevented 
from travelling, might prove rather muddy 
and wet. She was coming very near to 
Bridgewater, and was descending a some- 
what steep hill, when the sound of wheels 
behind her arrested her quick and terrified 
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attention. Turning at once round, she saw 
a fly driving slowly down the hill; of a 
more rapid pace the nature of the ground 
there would not admit. When the fly came 
up abreast with her, which she presently 

owed it to do, she saw it held one passen- 
ger, and that Mr. Murphy M‘Quantigan 
was he. It was so. But a person with 
fewer reasons for remembering him might 
have possibly left him unrecognized. He 
had found occasion, this man of rapid and 
ready expedient, to rid himself of the beard 
which had grown during his week at Dever- 
ington. He had also procured a new wide- 
awake, and gloves. She gould see inside 
whet she rightly guessed was the hamper, 
wrapped in a covering of canvas. To 
think how lightly he appeared to trip over 
all the dangers which were pitfalls of de- 
struction for her ; this tortured and enraged 
her, as nothing else had done that horrible 
morning. 

“Murphy! Mr. M‘Quantigan! No; I 
will speak to you! You cruel, cowardly, 
bad man! Don’t expect me to consider 
you, who have never considered me. What- 
ever may become of me r 

“ Hush, now!—do hush, my good crea- 
ture! I'll speak to you all soon enough, if 
= choose, but not for a third person to 

ear us. Come! T’ll get out, and walk 
down the hill with you.” 

The driver had stopped at Miss Varnish’s 
invitation, and the Tite got out, and 
joined her at the side of the road; and they 
two — most assuredly not agreed — walked, 
nevertheless, together. 

“Mr. M‘Quantigan, your behaviour is 
base beyond all believing!” 

“ Then you shouldn’t Tetlove it, my dear. 
What better could I have done? I fancy 
that fellow who came upon us was the elder 
Mr. Campion — was he not ?” 

“ Yes, he was. You may talk about it as 
coolly as you please, but it has ruined me. 
Iam running away, heaven knows where ; 
and you— you'll take care of yourself, I 
know.” 

‘“T hope I shall, indeed, my dear ; I bum- 
bly endeavour to do so. But it’s just your 
fault that I could not take better care of 
myself this morning than I did.” 

“My fault? Well! It shouldn’t sur- 
prise me, I’m aware. There’s nothing too 
false or too shameful for you-to say!” 

“ And I mean to say, over again, madam, 
that it was your fault entirely. We had all 
but done the thing. Five minutes more — 
ten, at the most — would have allowed us a 
good start, with all that our industry had 
gained us. And twice or thrice that time 
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did you go on dwadling, the early part of 
the night, pretending that you couldn’t 
make up your mind to the thing Just see 
how different it would have been if you had 
followed my advice at once!” 

“ Well, Murphy, but how have you man- 
aged to get here in this manner ? ” 

“ Why, the very moment I saw that the 
game was up at the house, I went off to the 
dog-cart in the stable-yard, got out the 
hamper that I had put there already, and 
took it on my shoulders to Chelford. I 
walked with it all the way. There I got to 
a decent inn, made myself comfortable, got 
hold of a piece of canvas to wrap the ham- 
per in; and bought—early as it was— 
one or two little articles for myself. . I was 
tired enough with walking, so I took a fly, 
as you see.” 

“But you're not going to wait for the 
next tfain to London ?” 

“ T rather think I shall be off by the next 
train of all, go wherever it may, my dear. 
And now we're at the bottom of the hill, 
T'll get in again, and wish you good-bye.” 

“Murphy! Murphy! can you have the 
heart to leave me in this dreadful con- 
dition? At least allow me to get in with 
‘you, that I may have a chance of escaping. 

urphy, there was a time when my com- 
pany was not so unwelcome to you.” 

. “TI doubt, Miss Varnish, I haven't any 
room. You'll very soon walk it. I sup- 
pose Pe pr saved pretty considerably ?” 

“God help me!—no. What I have will 
be gone in a very few months. It’s not so 
much as fifty pounds.” 

“ Not fifty pounds! Ah, then, I’m sorry 
to say there is no room for you here; and 
so we must say good morning at once.” 

And opening the chaise-door, he took his 
seat therein, shut the door again, and told 
the driver to proceed. In that very in- 
stant, the woman, who (at least from him) 
deserved better treatment, formed a pas- 
sionate resolution what she should do. 
Time and thought must enable her to mas- 
ter the details of her sudden scheme. The 

resent necessity was to follow him so close- 
. to the station, that she might secure a 
seat in the very train which carried him- 


self. 

The fly that he had hired at Chelford 
had a board at the back, on which, without 
any great discomfort, it was possible to sit. 
Reckless of everything save her main pur- 
pose, Miss Varnish placed herself thereon 
as the fly was driving away. She remained 
unmolested during the rest of the journey. 
No uncharitable tell-tale called out “ Whip 
behind!” or in any graver way called at- 
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tention to the supernumerary passenger. 
As the vehicle slackened its pace in turn- 
ing into the station-yard (the town did not 
lie in their course), Miss Varnish got again 
upon her feet, and contrived to watch 

‘Quantigan through the booking- 
office on to the platform beyond. She 
quickly ascertained that the train shortly to 
start was going in the direction of Bath: 
to Bath it was therefore probable that the ex- 
cellent Murphy would proceed. But she took 
a way of ascertaining this more surely. 
“ First class to Bath,” she said to the clerk 
at the ticket-stand. The clerk handed the 
ticket, and named the sum required. She 
affected surprise at it: “* So much as that! 
I thought I heard you tell that gentleman 
only five-and-sixpence ?” 

“ It was second class the gentleman took, 
ma’am.” 

And, satisfied that the gentleman was 
really bound for Bath, the lady, with no 
more demur, laid down the full fare de- 
manded of her. She strove to keep out of 
sight of M’Quantigan, until, in separate 
carriages, they should start upon the same 
journey. Even if he should detect her 
presence, he might possibly be too supercil- 
ious to imagine that it boded any mischief 
to him. As far as she was ever aware, she 
managed to conceal herself from him until 
they were both in the train and on their 
way. And, to all appearance, the like 
good fortune attended her when, at Bath, 
they both alighted at the station there. 
She saw him engage a cab, heard him order 
it to be driven to the “ Ostrich Head” inn, 
and, at the mention of that house, it oc- 
curred to her that, at some recent period, 
and in some peculiar association, she had 
heard its name before. She stood for a 
minute or two considering how it came to 
be familiar to her. When the recollection 
occurred, it gave her great encouragement, 
for it promised no trivial assistance to the 
project already forming in her mind. Ere 
quitting the station, she ascertained at what 
hour the return train started for Bridge- 
water. Its time was exactly at eleven, and 
now it was half-past eight ; two hours and a 
half were therefore permitted her to mature 
and execute the scheme of getting the one 
good card out of Mr. M-Quantigan’s hands 
into herown. The Irishman had doubtless 
betaken himself to the “ Ostrich Head” 
with a view of remaining the day, if not the 
next night there. Almost his first act 
would surely be to take a bed, and enter on 
the actual enjoyment of it. He had had a 
sleepless night and a wearisome walk ; 
moreover, for a full week past, his relations 
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with bed had been of a very imperfect and 
desultory character indeed. It might be 
rather rash to leave traces behind him at 
the station, but he might fancy that he had 
fairly cut them off in his early morning 
flight from Deverington. And Miss Var- 
nish knew that, more than once in his life, 
her quondam friend had, in devotion to the 
canoe of the present, allowed his greater 
interests to lapse; so she felt very certain 
that the “Ostrich Head” would shelter 
him long beyond the time at which she pur- 
posed waiting on him there.. It took her 
not long to reach it on foot. It was for his 

recious hamper, and not for himself, that 

’Quantigan’s cab had been needed. * 

Miss Varnish took special note of the 
situation and entrance of the inn, and, for 
the present, turned away from it. She 
quickly found another and a humbler hos- 
tel. Stepping in there, she took a hasty but 
substantial breakfast. You will not wonder 
that she greatly required it. There was no 
real reason for hurrying. Indeed, she must 
defer her attack until her enemy was likely 
to be as helpless as she could hope to find 
him. And, while securing her departure by 
the proper train, the less time that interven- 
ed between her execution of the task and 
her quitting Bath, the better and the safer 
for her ; for, of course the less would be the 
chance of the good Murphy’s detecting and 
pursuing her. Having breakfasted, she went 
about making one or two purchases. They 
were as various as a number so small could 
very well be. What they were, they shall 
declare for themselves in the using. 

Just at ten o’clock, the rain, too faithfully 
heralded by the transient brightness of the 
morning, began to fall steadily down. The 
stately amphitheatre, which rises above Old 
Bath, and which Czar Alexander named 
“the drawing-room of Europe,” was now 
bedimmed and beshrouded, like a drawing- 
room put into mourning. At this very time, 
and along a back street near the “ Ostrich 
Head,” there walked a woman, carrying in 
her hands something entirely covered over 
with paper. By a back entrance, she glided 
unquestioned into the inn. Nothing could 
indeed be more respectable than the dress 
(entirely black) which was upon her. And 
we are wont to feel that questioning the 
good intentions of one who comes arrayed 
in black is something of a sacrilege, — sus- 
picion intruding upon ground which ought 
to be sacred to sympathy. In a suitably 
dark passage, our Emma whipped her bon- 
net of her head, and crushed it under her 
dress, tossed off, at the same time, the paper 





that shrouded what she was carrying ; and 
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stood revealed in a most responsible-lookin 
cap, and with a glass of whiskey on a sm 
tray in her hand. She went her way, thus 
accredited, to the front portion of the “ Os- 
trich Head.” She had little fear that the 
landlady would detect the false colour she 
carried. For the name of that inn had re- 
minded her how, about three weeks before, 
she had read, in the “ Bridgewater Beacon,” 
of the recent marriage of Mr. Featherwelsh, 
the landlord. The announcement had im- 
pressed itself on her mind by its unreasona- 
ble length and pomposity. Therefore, the 
landlady was a stranger at present, and not 
too dl neapeliand with the appearance of 
those who served her. But were this a false 
calculation, the inn was a rather dark place. 
The day was dark also, and the chances of 
her detection far from considerable. Dodg- 
ing about from door to door, she then walk- 
ed up to the bar window. Inside it was a 
pretty young woman in lilac silk, whom the 
volunteer housemaid rightly took to be the 
new Mrs. Featherwelsh. 

There are occasions, on which audacity is 
the most genuine caution, and Miss Varnish 
took her present position to be one of them. 
Up to the newly-made mistress she walked 
with the tray in her hand. 

“ If you please ma’am, would you tell me 
where I shall find the gentleman as ordered 
this whiskey, ma’am? He’s a tall gentle- 
man, and speaks something like an Irish gen- 
tleman, I think, ma’am:” 

Mrs. Featherwelsh put the inquiry to 
somebody in the rear, and succeeded in get- 
ting the information, to be duly impa to 
Miss Emma. 

“ That gentleman has gone to bed, I un- 
derstand ; he said he had only just arrived 
in England after a long voyage, and was 
rather ill.” 

Miss Varnish recognized her once friend, 
now enemy — telling falsehoods, even before 
they were needed. But she must urge on 
her design. 

“ But please, ma’am, he said he should 
want it just atten o’clock; and I really 
think, ma’am, he talked as if he’d be very 
much put out if it was not taken to him,”— 
a characteristic of Mr. Murphy, which Miss 
Varnish knew she might safely insert at any 
time. 

The landlady inquired again, and inform- 
ed her servant that she might take it up to 
the gentleman in Number 15, on the second 
floor. So, tray in hand, upstairs Miss Em- 
ma went. She made a feint of knocking at 
the door, lest any one should be observing 
her, and then put her hand to the handle of 
it. It was not locked, agd she softly opened 
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it, and entered in. He was sleeping heavily, 
as she knew he was likely to be doing. 
Tucked up underneath his pillow was a coat. 
Thus it was instantly and certainly revealed 
to her where the coveted treasure was to be 
found. She set the waiter down ; and then, 
from her bosom, drew out a little glass bot- 
tle. Its contents, for the colour of them, 
might have claimed identity with the whis- 
key in the tumbler. But it was only chloro- 
form. Nobody will greatly wonder how the 
idea of employing this agency entered into 
Miss Varvish’s head. It must be skilfully 
and dexterously used; for to fail was cer- 
tain disgrace, and possible death. She must 
not wake him, for there was no limiting the 
injury, which, in his sudden desperation and 
fury, he might doher. She had heard 
enough of the practice on such occasions to 
guide her (as she thought) in administering 
chloroform. 

At first, she held her handkerchief satu- 
rated with the liquid, at a little distance 
from his nostrils. He gave a gasp, and a 
start, as if he were on the point of awa- 
king. Now was the fearful juncture. She 
called up the thought of her forlorn and des- 
perate position, to give her courage in the 
dangerous crisis. “ Let him kill me,” she 
thought. “My life is not so fraught with 
hope, that I should cling to it very fondly.” 
He did not awake ; and she ventured to hold 
the handkerchief nearer — still nearer. It 
really seemed as though his natural sleep 
were changing into that mysterious loss of 
sense which of late has been so mercifully 
placed within our attaining. She wetted 
the handkerchief again, and boldly applied 
it close to his face. She saw him sinking off 
into something which was at once like sleep, 
and not like sleep. A little more, and she 
felt certain that now the process was full 
accomplished. She ran a pin into his shoul- 
der, by way of experiment. He neither 
started nor gave.any other sign. “ It would 
be a pleasure to hurt him,” thought she, 
“ but the proof is complete; my grand dif- 
ficulty is safely over.” 

With that, she d ed from under the 
pillow the coat which had attracted her 
eye ; — looked into its breast-pocket, drew 
thence a folded paper addressed to “ Gerald 
Campion, _ to be read by him after my 
death ;”— which paper she also saw was 
written in the deceased Mrs. Campion’s 
handwriting. Of this she promptly took 

ossession. And now —for she was per- 
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ectly aware that the effects of the anzs- 
thetic were very transient, — the sooner she 
was out of the room and away, the safer and 
the better for her. As she turned to the door 
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of the room, she noticed the canvas-wrapped 
hamper lying close to a large old ward- 
robe, which had the key in its Jock. This sug- 

ted a supplementary performance to her. 

n half a minute, she had popped the heavy 

hamper inside, locked the wardrobe door, 
and placed the key side by side with the 
packet in her bosom. Then she opened the 
door, and quitted the room; perceiving, as 
she did so, that — yet lay mo- 
tionless and undisturbed. She greatly won- 

_ dered what the immeféliate consequence of 
his recovery from the chloroform would be. 
Would he awake altogether; or would the 
heavy natural slumber in which she had 
found him, resume its superseded influence ? 
On this great. physical question all her fu- 
ture prospects might hang. : 

With a few hours’ start, she might pre- 
sent herself at Deverington Hall, with a 
double title to the forgiveness and forbear- 
ance of the Campion family. If the Orange- 
man had time to overtake her (for‘he would 
guess in what direction she would be gone), he 
might mar her triumph, if be could not com- 
pass one of his own. No fear of consequen- 
ees, she very well knew, would deter him 
from the most violent and brutal vengeance, 
did she come within reach of him again. 

She got herself out of the “ Ostrich Head” 
without any suspicion or questioning, and 
then she retreated to the house, at which 
she had left her few a Ip ve 
good time, and wearing a thick black veil, 
she presented herself at the station, and 
took her seat in a carriage at the first op- 

rtunity. Glad indeed she was to feel 
Perself ain in motion. She was out of 
Bath, and safe. Safe? Yet, when Murphy 

awoke, and guessed who had robbed him, and 
whither she had fled, perhaps he would tele- 
ph to have her detained at Bridgewater. 
No. never could she think herself safe until 
(it was a strange idea, after all that had 
happened), until she reached the shelter of 
Deverington Hall. The day was soaking 
wet now. She looked, with a sort of troubled 
awe, on those never-ending wires, now drip- 
ping with the rain. She thought of the 
e, fraught with her utter destruction, 
which might be speeding its invisible way 
- along them, as she looked. 

At one time she considered that Mr. M‘- 
Quantigan was much too deeply compromis- 
ed before the law himself, to think of calling 
it in thus upon his own behalf? Then, again, 
she thought of his passionate, audacious 
character; and how readily he might im- 
pose his own statement on the people at his 
inn, and on the police. 





It was a slow train; and every stoppage 
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made her tremble, as every new start gave 
her fresh courage. Before the way was 
nearly ended, it occurred to her that she 
might make her position a little surer by 
mastering the contents of that strange and 
important paper she now carried with her. 
She therefore took it out, and read it as she 
travelled on. Deeply occupied as she was 
with vital concerns of her own, the matter 
of it interested her; and presuming that. it 
will have its. interest for others, we will 
transcribe it in this very place. 

At the head of its first page was writ- 
ten: — 


“ T entreat my too kind husband to read 
what I am going to write, to the very end, 
before acting upon it, or shewing it to any 
other person.” 


Then the main narative began : — 


“Deverington Hall, 14th May, 1854. 

“My dear Gerald: — When this meets 
your eye, you will be fully made aware of 
what is daily troubling and consuming me. 
You will come to know how profitless and 
vain have been all your affectionate efforts 
to relieve or assuage the disorder that has 
settled upon me;—how profitless they 
were sure to be;— since no care, no cure, 
can minister to a guilty and torturing con- 
science. 

“Such a conscience, my dear Gerald, it 
has been my miserable doom to carry about 
with me for some time, and must be my 
wretched fate to bear within me as long as 
I live. I cannot confess my sin with my 
lips. I am warned that my life may be 
ended in the stroke of a moment. And I 
truly believe, did I set myself the task of 
acknowledging the wrong in your presence, 
the breath would quit my body before I 
could deliver myself of the words. So be 
merciful and considerate, although my con- 
fession, backward as it may be, will only 
furnish an additional proof of my shameful 
weakness and selfishness. 

“You well remember, Gerald, our visit, 
shortly after our marriage in 1837, to your 
father in this house. My poor mother had 
wispered to me that, though = were the 
younger son, it was — le that your 
father’s partiality would put you in the 
place of the elder. Do not, I implore you, 
consider me baser than I am. T dia not 
marry you for money. Though I do ac- 
knowledge that my poor mother’s foolish 
words ran greatly in my mind, and the 
sight of this beautiful home, which (were 
they really fulfilled, would be ours, — this 
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urged me to desire that it might even hap- 


D so. 

ar I hardly think I was ever capable of 
wishing to benefit by a deliberate injustice. 
But I did not allow to myself, that your 
father would be unjust in so devising his 
estate. He might have very good reasons 
for disinheriting your brother. He was 
kind and cordial towards me ; and I settled 
in my own mind, that, if he passed over 
your brother in your favour, we might 
credit him for acting with good cause, and 
might acquiesce in such fortune, without 
any qualms of conscience. 

“The presence of Mrs. Herbert Campion 
at that time, did not lessen these thoughts. 
We were not fond of one another. I fan- 
cied her haughty and distant. I can now 
very well believe, that, as a wife living ab- 
sent from her husband, she found it needful 
to be very watchful and cautious in her be- 
haviour, and that I unjustly mistook her 
laudable reserve for pride. 

“That she might never put me in the 
wrong, I was careful, on every occasion, to 
recollect that, as the elder brother’s wife, 
she had a right toevery precedence. When 
our little Emily was born, while my sister- 
in-law continued childless,— I confess I 
exulted over her greatly. Whatever your 
father might decide, to our branch the prop- 
erty would ultimately come. My bitter 
disappointment, when a child was born at 
last to your brother, can hardly have escap- 
ed you at the time. When your father 
died, his intentions toward you — as I had 
allowed myself to reckon on them — were 
not carried out, afterall. Into Deverington 
Hall, inasmuch as Herbert’s wife was now 
the mistress of it, I could no more enter 
with any pleasure ; and I was absurd ree 
te consider myself ejected from a rightful 
home. You recollect, as well as I do, going 
down to Brighton in the March, and awaiting 

our brother’s return from Constantinople. 

ou also remember the dreadful agitation 
in which he appeared, and the astounding 
and horrible ticings which had awaited him 
in London, and the natare of which he pre- 
sently explained to us. You know he told 
us that the testimony of twenty thousand 
people would not have weighed with him 
against one word of straightforward denial 
on the part of his wife; but that — most 
dreadful to tell — she had met his agonized 
inquiry with words which betokened rather 
a Saleen than a refutation. You, at 
the time, knew not what to believe. I — 
and bitter have been the consequences to 
me — I at once accepted the story as entire- 
ly and undoubtedly true. Gerald, let me 
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write at once what I shall show you more 
fully by-and-bye. I now know my injured 
sister-in-law to be innocent. At that time, I 
truly thought that I saw very muth to cor- 
roborate the shocking discovery. Adela had 
long continued childless. She may have had 
some idea that her prospects, as to your 
father’s estate, might be secured if she be- 
came a mother. She might fear the decline 
of her husband's affection. Then I gave 
her credit for being bitterly envious of my- 
self, to whom a child had really been given. 
I recalled to mind the sudden manner in 
which the event had been announced to us; 
and the secrecy in which it was my sister- 
in-law’s pleasure to live, and for which, as I 
now understand, her motives were excellent. 
She was in a delicate and difficult position. 
Moreover, little Teresa’s apparent age was 
greatly over that assigned to her. The 
only thing which much perplexes me now is 
that Adela should have been thus, cowed 
and humiliated before a charge of which I 
am now assured she was never guilty. But 
let me not doubt but that all might be fully 
explained — so much having been already 
made clear tome. I must not deny that 
the discovery which distracted Herbert was 
no unwelcome one to me. Now I had an 
entire right to exalt myself over my sister- 
in-law; and Deverington was, in a great 
degree, more likely some day to be ours. 
But it was an embarrassing reflection that 
we should not do enough, in assuring our- 
selves of the matter. We must satisfy the 
law besides. Your father’s estate had been 
left in tail, and your brother’s child stood 
before you. She would continue to stand 
before us, unless the evidence of her spuri- 
ous birth should amount to real substantial 
proof. Your brother, disturbed as he was, 
announced that, before he could think of 
acting on the story, he must have a more 
distinct confession from his wife. The wo- 
man who claimed to be the true mother, 
was (he said) a poor, feeble, hysterical wo- 
man, who, by her own account of herself, 
was an easy prey to delusions; but from 
Adela it was no promising task to obtain 
any fuller acknowledgment. She had been 
terribly affected by your brother’s first words 
to her, and had been lightheaded ever since. 
The physician then called in considered that 
the attack would prove but a temporary one. 
He recommended quiet, and darkened rooms. 
I was in a perfect agony of suspense and 
jealousy. As I hope — for I do even dare to 

pe— that my sin may find forgiveness 
hereafter —I then felt certain that Adela . 
was guilty. But I. believed that, when she 
recovered, she would choose to unsay what, 
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when taken unawares, she had hastily said ; 
and would persist in denial, and obtain 
credence from her husband; andso our 
rights would give way to the wrong doing 
of a wicked deceiver. This was atrocious 
injustice ; and no weapon which could de- 
feat it ought to be considered unfair. 

- “You may receollect that it was but a 
very few days after Herbert’s arrival, when 
you, and himself, and Dr. Delune came into 
the drawing-room (darkened as it was) 
where you had left agg , and seem- 
ingly somewhat calmer. While you were 
away she had grown rather restless ; and the 
nurse who watched her had removed her to 
bed. I myself had taken her place on the sofa. 
I very well knew that your purpose in com- 
ing in, was to ascertain, on the doctor’s re- 
port, how far Mrs. Herbert’s reason had re- 
covered itself. Now, I had just been —<. 
ing that she would very likely, to shield 

herself from present responsibility, affect an 

insanity which was more than real ; and, all 
in one evil moment, I thought how, if such 
were her purpose, I might destroy all credit 
in it beforehand. When Dr. Delune, sup- 
posing me to be Mrs. Herbert, put a ques- 
tion tome, by way of testing my sanity, I 
put on her voice and her tones (you are 
aware Ihad a decided gift for such imita- 
tions), and gave him such a reply as be- 
tokened a complete recovery. At that 
moment, I meditated no more extensive 
deception. But then the doctor went his 
way, and your brother, in your presence, 
demanded of me (as his wife) a full ac- 
knowledge, or a full denial—— Gerald! 

I need not write out my guilt in any plainer 

words. You know already, now, the frank 

acknowledgment that settled the question 

— was uttered by me ; and you now need no 

telling, that, whereas you saw Mrs. Herbert’s 

signature to a written confession afterwards, 
what she really wrote was an intreaty that 
she might see her husband, and converse 
with him alone. But with all that, I only 
thought that, with guile, I was protecting 
you, and our daughter, and myself, against 

a most infamous injustice. I write as a dy- 

ing woman,— indeed, I shall be dead al- 

ready before you read this, — and I beseech 
you to believe that such only were my 
thoughts. All passed as you know; and 

Deverington Hall became almost our prop- 

erty, and altogether our home. And I— 

at least in part — succeeded in persuading 

myself that I had only acted in self-defence. 
‘ But a dreadful time of remorse was in wait- 
ing for me. And I must tell you the manner 

of its coming. 
“ Little Teresa bore no striking resem- 
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blance to either of her nts; and that was, 
to me, a negative assurance that she was in- 
deed an intruder amongst us. One even- 
ing, not two years ago, I was turning over 
that large portfolio of prints at our friend 
Mrs. Torring’s, when I came to a portrait, 
which might have been Teresa’s own. On 
my asking whose it really was, Mrs. Torring 
told me that it was a picture of Miss Julia 
Somerby, taken when she was a girl. 
Both she and I were aware that Julia Som- 
erby was Mrs. Herbert’s sister. I was 
thunderstruck. The memory of that fear- 
ful moment will never leave me, except 
with my life. The memory! It is as pres- 
ent with me now, and ever will be, as at the 
very time. Whatever proofs presented 
themselves on the other side, that marvel- 
lous likeness outweighed them all.’ I had 
not defeated wrong. I had committed most 
foul wrong. Need I explain any further ? 
Need I say why I shrink, not only from the 
world, but from my very dearest friends? 
—from you, whose affection would ch 
into loathing, if you knew in what injustice 
I had involved you — from Emily, on whom 
my sin, once known, will cast a disgrace, 
and whom I must see indulging in hopes 
which may prove deceitful ones. Of your 
kindred, whom I have most directh¥ wrong- 
ed, I dare not speak or think. It were too 
presuming in me, so deeply guilty myself, 
to point at another a finger of suspicion. 
But I do feel impelled to set down, that I 
am made uncomfortable (over and above 
my secret sorry,) by the presence of Miss 
Varnish. I feel she is one who would re- 
joice to get hold of this matter, and turn it 
to her own advantage. Gerald! I have 
forfeited every right to council you, or so 
much as hint a Sion request. But I do 
implore you, be not too ready to trust this 
woman. Teach our daughter to abhor deceit- 
ful dealing, by my example. Gerald! you 
have rated me far above my deserts in life 
—be as forbearing as you can, when you 
think of me after death. 
“ Your unhappy wife, 
“ Ex1za CAMPION.” 


Miss Varnish did not read this confession 
word for word, but she skimmed the cream 
of it; and took in the opinion of herself. 
By this time the train that arrived her 


was nearing Bridgewater station. She 
folded up ‘the paper, and replaced it in 
her bosom. Then, bethinking herself of 
another thing, she took from her pocket the 
bottle of chloroform she had used, and 
threw it out of the window. The train 
stopped. Now what would happen ? 
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Would the policeman walk up and express 
an irresistible desire for her company ? 
Not any such thing. She was left to her- 
self; and she rapidly engaged a fly to take 
her over to Deverington. And, much hap- 
pier than in the morning, yet feeling still 
inseeure from Mr. M‘Quantigan’s pursuit, 
Miss Varnish resought the house from 
which, not seven hours before, she had run 
away as from death. 

We may anticipate her experience of the 
next hour, by saying that no visitation from 
Mr. Murphy disturbed her at the time, or 
indeed, at any future time of her life. Not 
many minutes after her successful raid in 
his bedroom, the Orangeman awoke to a 
partial consciousness of being somewhat sick 
and queer. But, though the chloroform had 
spent its numbing power, his fatigue was 
hardly diminished at all; and he was not 
stirred to wonder or inquire what had be- 
fallen him. Nothing more common with 
him than to have a sensation of headachy 
sickness pervading his hours of slumber. He 
was soon as soundly asleep as before, and it 
was afternoon, and the sun was going down, 
ere he seriously thought of getting up. O 
course, he discovered, by-and-bye, that both 
his paper and his plunder were gone ; and 
his distracted anger carried him only into a 
a fresh misfortune. 

Out of his room he came — it is terrible 
to tell — and presented himself, in a shock- 
ingly undeveloped state of attire, before 
young Mrs. Featherwelsh, assailing her with 

anguage which could have been but faintly 
justified, if flung at the actual robber. 

Mrs. Featherwelsh, as we said, wasa wife, 
and something more than a wife. She was 
a bride. And her bridegroom, the landlord, 
was as furious as his semi-celestial position 
demanded he should be. The Ostrich Head 
was the scene of as decided a row as ever 
graced a house of entertainment. Mr. Mur- 
phy was very nearly being kicked into the 
street, without the option of retiring and 
amending his toilet. When a lull in the 
tempest occurred, it was discovered that a 
stranger falsely assuming to be a servant 
of the establishment, had really appeared 
there, and thatthe tale of robbery was there- 
fore, probably, no fictitious one. But Mrs. 
Featherwelsh, obliged to admit so much, 
could also testify that, strange as the intru- 
ding woman might be to that house, she was 
not unacquainted with Mr. M‘Quantigan. 
She had described his manner and appear- 
ance ina way which argued knowledge of 
him ; and all were convinced that if the Irish 
gentleman had been robbed, it was under cir- 
cumstances which were much more disgrace- 
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ful than pitiable. Besides, in his first frantic 
exclamations, he let fall a few words which 
did not agree with his former statement, that 
he had landed in England only the previous 
day. Chiefest of all, the policeman, who was 
summoned to the inn, could draw no positive 
statement from him about the articles he 
complained of losing ; for the almost certain 
ruin in which he would involve himself, if 
he described the contents of that hamper, ~ 
flashed before him, crazy as he was. 
Everybody was convinced that he was at 
least as much sinning, as sinned against; 
moreover, that he was a dangerous, murder- 
ous scoundrel, of whose presence the Os- 
trich Head could not be too speedily deliv- 
ered; and Mr. M‘Quantigan might count 
himself happy in being permitted to go out 
in full ssion of his clothes, and his lib- 
erty. The same policeman saw him safe out 
of the house; and with the scanty remnant 
of money that belonged to him, he betook 
himself to London that very evening. There 
fresh discouragements awaited him. His 
Orange employers were greatly offended 
with him. For amonth and more, he had 


f | neglected the work he had accepted at their 


hands, and had been dawdling in (they 
knew not what diversion) at Leamington. 
Confiding in the permanent good luek which 
Mrs. Ferrier’s favour would bring him, he 
had turned up his nose at his late employ- 
ers; and they were not at once to be con- 
ciliated. 

From Mrs. Ferrier he could now expect 
no more. Mrs. Roberts was protected 
against him, by the dangerous knowledge 
in possession of her brother-in-law ; and, 
fora while, Mr. M‘Quantigan was in a very 
abject condition indeed. He tried some gen- 
teel begging. He was too tall for a ship- 
wrecked sailor; but, as a wounded soldier 
from the Crimea, he lived on the public for 
a considerable time. But the tide turned. 
Inferior imitators brought reproach and 
question on his claims ; and the trick would 
work no longer. Then he took to going, . 
Sunday by Sunday, to various churches in 
London ; choosing a seat with marked hu- 
mility ; weeping profusely at the sermon, and 
staying behind to implore a word with the 
preacher. ‘This answered well for a time ; 
but he once came under the eye of a preach- 
er whom he had solicited before at another 
place, and the caution against himflew about 
from church to church. Beadles, pew-own- 
ers, &c., were warned to spy out and dis- 
courage him. And the eighteen-pence, . 
which was to start him on a new and honest 
course each time, was not any longer avail- - 
able. 


124. 
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This fountain of benevolence was also 
dried up in its turn. But better days came 
back to him. He made his peace with the 
promoters and proprietors of the “ Protes- 
tant Guard.” And he was taken into fa- 
vour, as one whom none could rival in fear- 
less and vehement denunciation of religious 
error. After seeking rest in‘vain for so long, 
. he has found his way into the old habitation, 
— 1 must not say with any spirits yet more 
wicked than himself. You may hear him at 
meetings in which people, at once worthier 
and sillier than himself find an unaccounta- 
ble source of satisfaction ; or you may be- 
hold him, any Sunday, glaring with unutte- 
rable anger, at the ceremonial of some ri- 
tualistic church. It is a pity that any, 
whether in sympathy or opposition, should 
elevate him into importance. 

But important, after a fashion, he really 
is; and in prosperity he may be said to ex- 
ist; nor need we sup that it will ever 
fail him. Alas! Is the child yet born who 
shall behold the day when profit can be no 
longer made out of religious bi ty reli- 
gious error, and religious hatred ut the 
course of our friends — the friends of this 
history — was never again crossed or impel- 
led by the presence or influence of Mr. 
Murphy M‘Quantigan. And so he vanishes 
out of our narrative for ever and for ever- 
more. 

Miss Varnish must detain us yet a little 
longer. She stopped the fly at the gate in 
the wood. She felt she must enter as se- 


cretly as possible, or she might not be per- 
mitted to enter at all) She found the way 
open before her into the grounds,.and she 
stepped into the Italian garden, mentioned 


so often before. The rain was long since 
over, and the clouds were breaking all over 
the sky. Mr. Gerald Campion was pacing 
slowly up and down that garden, alone. 
He looked very grave and sad; nor did his 
countenance brighten when he saw her sud- 
denly appear before him. She burst forth 
with an appeal, which had been calculated 
beforehand, but which was by no means ut- 
terly insincere. 

“Mr. Campion! I entreat, I implore of 
you to listen tome. I know I have behav- 
ed basely — infamously —detestably. I 
have been under the power of a most atro- 
cious villain; but I come here now to make 
amends — full amends.” 

“ Miss— Miss Varnish, I will not say how 
exceedingly painful this affair has been to 
me. I’m sure I shall— hem —listen with 
pleasure to any explanation tending — tend- 
ing to — set the matter in a better light.” 

“ Oh, sir — dear, kind sir, I’ve no excuse 
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to offer that can at all avail me. But what 
atonement can be made I am come to make. 
Here is the key of a cupboard —a cupboard 
in an inn at Bath, in which —at least, I 
confidently believe so — you will find what 
was taken away from the house this morn- 
ing. And— and there’s something besides. 
This paper was stolen out of poor Mrs. 
Campion’s desk after she died.” And Miss 
Varnish put it into Mr. Gerald’s hands. It 
needed only such acquaintance as a minute 
could ensure, to teach him that it merited 
all his attention. Then, putting it away for 
the moment, he turned to the person who had 


“—_ t it. 

“I—I, of course, am gratified — truly 

gratified, Miss Varnish, to see that— hem 

— better feelings have asserted themselves 

over temptations which have — which have 
roved somewhat alarmingly powerful. And 
would not withhold —” 

Miss Varnish brightened up at these last 
words. 

“T would not withhold my sincerest 
hopes, that the future spent in a somewhat 
distant scene, may — may furnish a happy 
contrast with the deplorable events of the 
recent past; and to that good resolution I 
would commend you. It cannot be your 
wish that I should detain you.” 

“ T have forfeited all claims to your con- 
sideration, Mr. Campion, I am but too well 
aware; yet, I know you have a kind and 
generous heart. May I — may I hope that 
you will not stand in the way of my gaining 
a living elsewhere ?” 

“T would not injure you, on any account, 
Miss Varnish. If you mean to ask for a 
recomméndation — why, you see, I would 
= pain you more than I can avoid, 

ut” — | 

“ But do consider, sir. I have made the 
promptest amends in my power. It was 
not without difficulty, not without danger — 
dreadful, deadly danger, that I rescued 
your property from that atrocious villain’s 
hands; and, remember, that I might have 
kept it.” 

“Yes, Miss Varnish; I have no desire to 
undervalue the amends you have made, nor 
the — ha — hum — recovered sense of duty, 
which induced you to make it. Well, sup- 
pose you were to go — let us say — to Lon- 
don, and let me communicate with you ?” 
For Mr. Gerald was very fidgetty indeed 
to get the lady out of his presence, —a 
feeling for which his premature admiration, 
recently very strong in him, accounts in the 
fullest manner. 

Miss Varnish had taken this open and 





confiding way, instead of hinting at what 
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because she was really for the time, quite 
sick of doing wrong, and because her horrid 
deceit had met with such a shameful failure. 
Just as kings enjoy playing. at obscurity 
from time to time, so this unfortunate wo- 
man at that hour craved the luxury of do- 
ing an honest and open action. But she 
was no more heartily honest than such a 
king is really desirous of abandoning his 
throne for a shop or a plough; and I fear 
the paper, whose contents Miss Varnish had 
skimmed, gave her one joy which was not 
commendable. She gathered from it that 
her ex-pupil, Emily, whom she had never 
liked, and who never liked her, would be 
no longer heiress to Deverington Hall; and 
she felt a spiteful joy to think of it. 

Mr. Gerald shortly asked her, if she had 
money for present necessities. Her affirma- 
tive answer did not appear ;to displease 
him; and, after a few more words, they 
parted — parted for ever. They were sev- 
ered asunder as surely and irrevocably as 
they had, at one time contemplated the being 
united together. Death alone should then 
have parted them. Only in the world after 
death, can they be brought together again. 

Miss Varnish walked away towards the 
carriage she had left at the gate, and was 
driven in it, not to Bridgewater, but to a 
small station somewhere beyond. . 

*“ And with much less of self-denial,” she 
mused within herself, as she was borne on 
her way ; “ with one half of the care, pains, 
and contrivance I have gone through, I 
might have been quitting this house with the 
affectionate regrets of every one in it; and 
with everything done to smooth my future 
course, which a wealthy and well-descend- 
ed family can do — which, in England, is a 
very great deal.” 

Her ultimate fortunes may be rapidly told. 
Somehow or other she did contrive to gain 
a situation, a few months later, in an Eng- 
lish family residing in Algeria. The steam- 
er in which she took her journey thither was 
wrecked on the African shore, and those 
who had known her in England read her 
name amongst the names of those who per- 
ished. This was her end. 

Mr. Gerald Campion read, through and 
through, the confession of his unhappy wife. 
Whence it had been stolen, he could not tell. 
Indeed, he had not been aware that any 
such paper had been written. Not a mo- 
mentary doubt of its being authentic ever 
crossed his mind. Her handwriting, and the 
minute narration of circumstances known 
to himself, were assurances not to be gain- 
said. A little while ago, the imminent loss 
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she could do, and bargaining for terms—| of Deverington and its estates would have 


| 


had a large share in the grief and shame 
with which he read the miserable story. But 
his feelings were strangely modified now. 
The embarrassment of being known to have 
contemplated making a very unworthy wo- 
man his wife ; — the fear lest his own daugh- 
ter, Emily, presuming on her heirship to an 
entailed estate, should outrage all prudence 
in marrying, — these thoughts made Dever- 
ington Hall and its belongings, things very 
much less precious to him than they had 
been. It will be recollected, that when 
Lady Dalby, at Dieppe, had suggested -that 
Mrs. Herbert Campion might possibly be no 
longer living, her brother-in-law had resent- 
ed the idea with a somewhat startling vehe- 
mence. The thought was often in his mind 
— “What if my brother, released by death 
from ‘all ties to the wife who has deceived 
him, should enter on another marriage, and 
become the actual father of an heir to 
Deverington?” Very uncomfortable had 
this thought been. ‘But his urgent appeal 
to Madame Durange, not to mention his 
having travelled with her, was only dictated 
by his fear lest his daughter’s forbidden lov- 
er should gain a knowledge of her retreat. 
He did not feel so certain but that the sud- 
den journey of Madame to England might 
have been just a devise of Miss Emily’s. He 
had painful reasons for thinking that his 
daughte* had grown somewhat artful and 
deceitful. When his eyes were open to the 
real nature of Miss Varnish, he felt (as we 
must do) much more allowance for the wrong- 
doing of one put under her influence ; and 
he thought he could behold, with nearly as 
much pleasure as fain, the resumption of 
Deverington by his brother, — now gifted 
w.th an heir of his own. 

Had he felt very differently, it is due to 
him to say, that he would never have thought 
or one moment of concealing the discovery. 
He placed the paper before his brother 
Herbert the very instant he had himself 
read it through. How agitating it proved 
to the elder brother, we should be wasting 
words in seeking to describe. But we may 
now explain that Mr. Campion’s behaviour 
to his daughter, though actuated by a com- 
plete and frightful mistake, was in no way 
so harsh or heartless as it may have appear- 
ed. Fully believing her to be Mrs. Roberts's 
dauzhter, he had prepared, in strict justice, 
to give the child into her hands. She had 
a right toit. His wife’s terrible prostration, 
at his first allusion to the story, had destroy- 
ed his hope, his lively hope, that the tale 
was a horrid calumny; her subsequent ab- 
erration of mind, partial and transitory as 
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it was, had interfered to prevent an expla- 
nation ; and Eliza’s wicked fraud, wrought, 
indeed, with no worse gg var than to pre- 
vent a wrong, had most fatally sealed the 
perpetration of a wrong. 

Mr. Campion had seen, early in April, 
1842, Mr. Ferrier’s advertisement of the 
little girl, lost and found near Euston 
Square. The-place, and the detailed ap- 
pearance of the child assured him that she 
was none other than the one whom he had 
so long considered as hisown. Nor did the 
desertion of her mother wee so very 
strange a thing to him. He had noted the 
weak, wayward, nerveless character of poor 
Mrs. Roberts. Nobody, with much less dis- 
cernment than his, could be five minutes in 
her company and not perceive it. It was not 
unlikely that, one day devoured with anx- 
iety to recover her lost child, she would the 
next day be murmuring that she had taken 
such a burthen upon herself. In truth, Mrs. 
Roberts had imagined Mr. Campion to. be 
privy to his wife’s device, and had never in- 
tended that matters should be so summarily 
reversed. As it fell out, we know that she 
was guiltless of thrusting the child upon the 
world; but Mr. Campion most naturally 
thought her guilty. She disliked the bur- 
den ; she had no stable affection for the girl ; 
and she had thrown her off in the quickest 
and surest manner. When Mr. Gampion 
saw into what excellent hands the child had 
fallen, he thought he could do no better 
than leave her where he found her. It was 
a dreadful idea, that he could not claim her 
for his own; but at least he felt no more 
bound by any duty to betray the sad histo- 
ry. He trusted Mr. Ferrier ; but, even then, 
he did not withdraw all watch over Eva. He 
heard, through making secret inquiries, that 
she was growing up in good health, with an 
excellent education ; and (after her patron 
was dead), in the protection of a satisfactory 
home; and then he heard that she was like- 
ly to be married to Mr. Ferrier’s nephew 
and heir. Assuredly, the very best service 
he could do her was to be silent upon her 
origin altogether — and she was his daugh- 
ter all the while ! 

After some consultation with his brother, 
he quitted Deverington Hall for London 
that very evening; the Wednesday evening, 
you know; and it was the 22nd of October, 
1856. He found Mr. Dykhart awaiting him 
there. Mr. Ballow’s professional duties had 
recalled him to Minchley. Mr. Campion 
told the Vicar of Croxton how wonderful 
and important a confirmation of the strange 
story had awaited him at Deverington Hall, 
and what. a narrow escape they had had of 
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losing it, without ever knowing that they 
possessed it. His brother Gerald, much 
more than disinterested in the belief, admit- 
ted that his wife’s confession was neither a 
forgery nor a falsehood, and was ready to 
acknowledge his niece, as heir to Devering- 
ton, in place of himself. And on the very 
next day (Friday), and at no late hour, 
they went down into Cambridgeshire, and 
halted at the station which lay nearest to 
Marlby. And now we may reckon ourselves 
to have done with the sorrows and mischiefs 
of which mutual treachery — mutual weak- 
ness — may have been the guilty or unhap- 
py causes. Let us put them away, and re- 
fresh ourselves with a foretaste of that hap- 
pier time, to which we shall shortly consign 
our friends for ever. 

Come to Leamington, and to the house of 
our friend, Mrs. Ferrier ; for now, I hope, 
she is our friend again. 

It is early evening, and Saturday, the 
twenty-fifth of October. Mrs. Ferrier is at 
her worsted-work, thinking, moreover, that 
ere the chrysanthemums bloom again in her 
garden, it will have become time to use her 
needle in behalf of a certain baby. For 
Richard is there, and Eva is beside Mrs. 
Ferrier ; and that lady is finding out new 
perfections in Eva, hour by hour, and won- 
dering more and more however she could 
have thought so differently. She says— 
and you would never convince her that she 
was mistaken — that had Richard’s bride 
been akin to all the rogues in London, she 
would have been but little less acceptable 
than as she is now. Richard was never in- 
formed how horribly near his mother had 
been to the sleeping partnership in a plot- 
ted murder. He may be just aware that 
Eva’s enemies, getting hold of Mrs. Ferrier’s 
strong prejudice, wickedly tried to bend it 
into an instrument in their hands. But 
that is all he knows ; nor will he ever know 
more. 

Mrs. Ferrier. was quickly satisfied that 
Eva's forgiveness was hearty and complete. 

“ When she has children of her own,” 
thought her future mother-in-law, “ she will 
understand much of what I felt. God, in- 
deed, forbid that she should copy me in 
that ! but she will understand it ; and then, 
even if not now, she will cease to think 
hardly of me.” 

Mrs. Ballow was there. Mrs. Ferrier 
could not rest until she had sought and 
found a reconciliation in that quarter too. 
She was sorry not to have Mr. Ballow also; 
but Minchley wanted him. Sickness would 
not cease in Buckinghamshire, just because 
a lady in Warwickshire had turned over a 
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new leaf. So the party in that drawing- 
room numbered only four. Although a very 
happy party, they were all a little grave; 
but it was rather with excess of joy, than 
with any foreboding of sorrow. That morn- 
ing had brought the news that a most im- 
portant confirmation of Eva’s claims had 
suddenly and most strangely offered itself. 
Any day, any hour might bring Eva into 
the presence of one or both of her long-lost 
parents. ° 

Mrs. Ballow, sitting there, thought of her 
old romantic visions of the carriage-and-four 
which would one day come to fetch Eva to 
a princely home of her own. And, after 
all, she had not been quite wrong. That 
event— which had looked, indeed, very 
much like a mere novel-reader’s fancy — 
was coming truly now. Every friend of 
Eva was eagerly looking for it. 

Hark ! wheels before the door! A stop 
—a ring— and then the opening of the 
door, and voices. Susan comes into the 
room. Susan has kept up with the senti- 
ments of her mistress, and can see no fault 
in Miss March, as before she could see no 


“ Please, ma’am, a lady and a gentleman 
want to see Miss March.” 

The lady and gentleman are in the hall, 
and are to be conducted into the dining- 
room. Miss March will meet*them there. 
It was an overpowering moment; but Eva 
nerved herself for it, and, in a minute more, 
went out to meet and greet those who had 
summoned her. They were her father and 
her mother. After many years of sorrow 
and separation their deliverance had now 
come, and they were joined together by 
God. as in a holier wedlock than before. 

The friends whom Eva has left in the 
drawing-room are well aware by whom she 
has been summoned. Mrs. Ba!low recollects 
her early prophecy of such a denouement as 
this, and knows that “ the carriage-and- 
four ” has verily come. 

It is the carriage-and-four, and not the 
earriage-and-four. Mr. and Mrs. Campion 
have come, in a hired and very unassum- 
ing conveyance, from the station; but the 
ending is none the less a real one ; and when 
our heroine returns to the drawing-room, 
she is, by the full acknowledgment of her 
father, no longer Eva March, but Teresa 
Campion. Mrs. Ballow, as she always said 
she should, feels “horribly jealous” of the 

arents who have thrust her a step backward 
in Teresa’s heart. But then she bethinks 
herself that a full revenge will be hers : the 
real and true parents will pretty soon find 
out that they are not quite the first favour- 
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| ites. Were it possible for Teresa to have 
been claimed by twenty thousand papas and 
mammas, that Richard would have cut them 
out entirely and altogether. 

Eva — she will not be offended if we con- 
tinue to call her so— Eva soon satisfied 
Mrs Ballow that the dearest of new friends 
would never make her insensible to the old 
friends of her childhood and youth. Thrice, 
within little more than three months, has it 
, befallen her to change one name for anoth- 
er; and she has certainly not done with 
such changes yet. She is Miss Campion 
now — but that name is but a transitionary 
one; and, if Richard had his way, she 
would not bear it even so long as she bore 
the pseudonym of Roberts. 

Mrs. Ferrier was gratified by retaining 
Mr. and Mrs. Campion to supper. The 
party were really all too happy to be cheerful. 
Mrs. Ferrier looked back to that other party, 
given by herself in July, at which Mrs. Bal- 
low and Eva had also been guests. What 
a revolution circuinstances — some sad, 
some joyful — had brought about in her feel- 
ings since then! And Richard’s mother 
could only bow in thanksgivipg to the Or- 
dainer who had overruled her blind resist- 
ance, and out of so much evil appointed so 
much good. 

Mr. and Mrs. Campion remained at 
Leamington but a few days. There was 
much to do, as well as much to enjoy. 
There were explanations due to friends — 
for instance, to the Leyburns of Bestworth. 
There must be no misunderstanding left 
which it was at all possible to remove. 
Nothing must be undone which could ena- 
ble Mrs. Campion, with security and ease, to 
resume her place in her family and in socie- 
ty. The Leyburns did their part ; and a week 
was passed by our heroine and her parents 
at Bestworth Rectory. All were aware that 
no unworthy persons would ever be admit- 
ted into that most comfortable house. And 
a service was done to Adela, which more 
genial, trustful people, could never have 
rendered her; but she would much rather 
have spent the week at Croxton. 

The Marlby Home soon found a new 
and efficient mistress, and its beneficent 
career goes'on widening still. With one 
painful remembrance upon him, Mr. .Dyk- 
art is very happy ; for the Campion family 
are much indebted to him for the dispersion 
of that fearful and fatal mystery which over- 
hung and blighted them so long. 

The younger branch of that family must 
receive a little further notice from us here. 
Gerald resigned himself to the loss of Dev- 
erington Hall. We need scarcely say that 
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he was not abandoned to anything resem- 
bling poverty ; and the upright, honourable 
course pursued by him in late eveats, won 
him not only a more cordial esteem from 
his brother Herbert, but also a general pop- 
ularity long coveted by him in vain. So, 
if he had a fall, he fell as soft as applause 
and gratitude could enable him to do. 

Nor did the fall bring any diminution of 
Seopeens to his daughter Emily. Her for- 
bid 
Emily was no longer a great. heiress), won 
her papa’s gradual and cautious approval. 
Mr. Larking had a moderate estate still left 
him. Emily would have her mother’s for- 
tune; and, in course of time, Lady Dalby 
would doubtless, leave her something. That. 
indeed, really came to pass about four years 

0. 

"Ser heroine could not endure to think 
that her cousin Emily might feel herself un- 
justly deposed; and, at her very earnest 
desire, Herbert Campion added greatly to 
the fortune which his niece would bring to 
her husband. And Emily, certain that as 
heiress to Deverington Hall, she would 
never — never have been permitted to 
marry Rupert, Emily thinks to this hour, 
that all has happened for the best; and 
would not envy her cousin for the world. 
There was a grand Christmas kept at Dev- 
erington that year. In the height of its hap- 
piness, Miss Campion received a letter, bor- 
dered with deep black; and with the Car- 
narvon postmark on it. Mr. Dowlas’s ac- 
quired wealth—really the temptation to 
say so is too great — his wealth. was doubly 
blest to him :-it gained him the loss of his 
wife. A prolonged series of champagne 
suppers brought on a fever, of which poor 
Mrs. Dowlasdied. Her widowed husband’s 
letter, while stating the fact of his bereave- 
ment, said nothing about its cause. Eva 
wrote back as sincere a condolence as truth 
permitted her to frame. A pleasanter duty 
was imposed upom her about a year after 





that. ; 
Winifred Williams, the faithful and long- 
enduring servantat Llynbwllyn, gave warn- 
ing to Mr. Dowlas, as soon as her mistress 
was buried. Now, her master would have 
no difficulty at all in gaining or retaining a 
successor to herself; and she thought she 
was getting too old for service, and would 
refer keeping a swall shop. At Mr. Dow- 
fas’s urgent desire, she withdrew her warn- 
ing for just one monthlonger. By-and-bye, 
after three or four repetitions of this process, 
Mrs. Winifred one day affirmed her notice 
to quit in a manner which announced the 
decision to be final; and then Mr. Dowlas 


en lover sowed his wild oats, and (as | 
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put the question, whether it were not as well 
that they should be man and wife; and 
Winifred was not too obstinate to say, that 
if Mr Dowlas were sure he was in earnest, 
she should not so much mind. And.so mar- 
ried they were. And neither they, nor 
Mr. Dowlas’s four children, have ever re- 
pented of the same. 

Those children all turned out tolerably 
well— very well, indeed, considering the 
disadvantages of their former years. Poor 
Mrs. Roberts is living still; — calmer and 
happier, her brother-in-law declares of her, 
than at the former time. She is but fifty 
years old now ; and a happy, serene old age 
— a bright autumn succeeding a dreary sum- 
mer — is very likely in store for this long af- 
flicted woman. 

Mr. Dowlas lives at Lilynbwllyn no long- 
ger. He has a better living, very near to 
Tremallyoc. Our heroine has more than 
once visited the latter place. Tremallyoc 
House is now, you know, the- property. of 
her cousins, the Leyburns. She could 
never bear to visit. Lllynbwllyn ; but there 
is, at all times, a cordial féeling between 
herself and the Dowlas family — once 
falsely received by her as her kindred. 

Let me see! Is there anybody else, whose 
destiny ought to be written down, before we 
dismiss them for ever? I scarcely know 
of any. Tle Ballows continue to prosper, 
as they deserve. Mrs. Check rejoices in 
her young friend’s due exaltation, and calls 
everybody to witness the fulfilment of her 
own predictions — predictions which were 
never made. But the woman has no 
idea of saying anything but thetruth. And 
so, we may come to the final fact of all. 

It will be remembered that the six 
months’ delay insisted upon by Eva, would 
have terminated on the 7th January, 1857. 
That time of waiting, as things had declared 
themselves, was robbed of all significance 
now. Nevertheless, by a rather curious co- 
incidence, the 7th of January was the day 
on which it was ultimately decided that 
Richard and, Eva should be joined together. 
They were united at Deverington Church. 
Mr. Dykhart, assisted by Leyburn, did all 
the Church required. Although it was 
January, the sun shone liberally on the 
bride, and not through any frosty sky, but 
through a soft, kind air, such as April itself 
foes not always bring. 

They were married ; and now what more 
is there left for us to say? That they 
were very happy ? bas happy they were ; 
very happy they are. Very happy, we are 


permitted to hope, they will always con- 
tinue to be. Happy, with no such impossi- 
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ble happiness as fortns the vain vision of 
some to whom the world is utterly unknown. 
They know — our two friends know — that 
for trouble, for sorrow, even, they must from 
time to time, be prepared. But this we 
may safely say of them, that the troubles 
which, as told in our story, have been given 
them to bear, have served to fortify them 
against any common sorrow, which may, 
from time to time, rise up to vex their spirits. 
Certainly; there is little cause for supposing 
that the trials to come will approach in 
painfulness the trials which have gone; and, 
having surmounted and survived so much, 
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| they will not readily give way to any dis- 
tressful forebodings. And, in joy or in sor- 
row, nothing possible to man will ever, in 
heart or spirit, pluck them asunder one from 
another. They are no more two, but one. 
And alone, whatever betide them in lifa, 
they never can truly be. The love, which 
rose into being one April Sunday at Minch- 
ley will abide unbroken for ever; not te 
perish out of existence — even when the 
common doom overtakes them, and the days 
of their years be themselves like a tale that 
is told. 


CHARITY.” 








CarpinaL CULLEN, in his Lenten pastoral, 
inveighs against novel reading, ‘‘ the danger- 
ous amusements of the theatre,” and “ those 
a and immodest dances unworthy of 
any Christian Society.” The Cardinal regards 
waltzing with horror and the opera with detes- 
tation, and yet, curious enough, when the Ital- 
ian company pays its periodical visit to Dublin 
his Eminence permits them to sing in his met- 


ropolitan church, so that his fair parishioners | 


struction of the Russian-American Telegraph ; 
in fact on many maps the Yukon was traced as 
an affluent of an imaginary river emptying into 
the Arctic Ocean, but explorations have deter- 
mined the great geographical face which places 
the Knitchpek at the head of all rivers on the 
northwest coast, and giving Russian America 
the largest river north of 49 degrees. 





Lessine.— Since Luther, Germany has given 


who have courage enough to go and hear Mo- | birth to no such intellectual athlete — to no som 


zart’s “ Don Giovanni” on Saturday night may 


|8o German to the core. Greater poets she has 


hear the same artists in Mozart’s No. 12 on|had, but no greater writer, no nature more 


Sunday afternoon. Of course it would not do 
to let the devil have the best of music, but if 
the Cardinal permits the ceremonies of his 
Church to be aided by a theatrical company it 
is rather hard to abuse the play-house in which 
their living is obtaincd. — London Review. 


A Lone River 1n Russian AMERICA.— 
The largest, most important, and the chief and 
queen of all the rivers west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and north of 49 degrees north latitude, 
is the great Knitchpek, which enters into Behr- 
ing’s Sea, between 64 and 65 degrees north lati- 
tude, by several mouths, and on the parallel of 
165 degrees west longitude. This great river 
has’ an easterly course for some five degrees, 
then bends abruptly to the north some four de- 
grees, thence nearly east to a peint not far dis- 
tant from the British frontier, where it receives 
the Porcupine or Rat River, from the north- 
east, and the Yukon from the southeast; the 
junction of these two rivers forms the Knitch- 
pek ; it is navigable to the sea, a distance of one 
thousand miles, by steamboats. This river had 
never been seen by white men in its whole 


course previous to explorations for the con-| 


|finely tempered. Nay, may we not say that 
| great character is as rare a thing as great ge- 
nius, if it be not even a nobler form of it? For 
surely it is easier to embody fine thinking, or . 
delicate sentiment, or lofty aspiration, in a 
book than in a life. The written leaf, if it be 
as some few are, a safe-keeper and conductor of 
celestial fire, is secure. Poverty cannot pinch, 
assion swerve, or trial shake it. But the man 
ssing, harassed and striving life-long, always 
_ and always helpful, with no patron but 
is own right hand, the very shuttlecock of for- 
| tune, who saw ruin’s ploughshare drive through 
the hearth on which his first home-fire was 
hardly kindled, and who, through all, was faith- 
| ful to himself, to his friend, to his duty, and to 
his ideal, is something more inspiring for us 
than the most glorious utterance of merely in- 
tellectual power. The figure of Goethe is 
grand,’it is rightfully preéminent, it has some- 
thing of the calm, and something of the cold- 
ness, of the immortals; but the Valhalla of 
German letters can show one form, in its simple 
manhood, statelier even than his.— North 
American Review. 
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From the Philadelphia Press. 
DICKENS’S DEALINGS WITH AMERICANS. 


- Mr. Crarves Dickens has always been 
joud in his complaints against what he calls 
the “ piracy ” of American publishers. We 
see it announced in the New York Tribune 
that, when Ticknor & Fields issued the first 
number of their Diamond edition of Dick- 
ens, they sent him two hundred pounds, in 
order that he should share the profits, and 
that Mr. Dickens wrote back, saying, “ I 
think you know how high and far beyond 
' the money’s worth I esteem this act of man- 
hood, delicacy, and honor. I have never 
derived greater pleasure from the receipt 
of money in all my life.” No doubt, he was 
surprised as well as pleased at receiving 
£200, which he had not bargained for, but 
the above statement, and particularly the 
quotation from the letter, might convey the 
idea that it was an unusual thing for Mr. 
Dickens to receive money from the United 
States on account of his writings. 

Such an impression would be entirely 
erroneous, for Mr. Dickens has derived a 
considerable part of his income from monies 
paid him for advance sheets of his various 
works. A long time ago Harper Brothers 
of New York, desirous of securing and re- 
taining in their own hands the exclusive 
sale of his works, have paid him large sums 
for each as it appeared. Since the first 
issue of Ha ” Magazine, and, subsequent- 
ly of Harpers’ Weekly, each new work by 
Dickens has been published in these periodi- 
cals, by special arrangement with the 
author, almost simultaneously with their 
een in London. Impressions of the 

ustrations, chiefly on steel, were sent over 
here with the advance sheets, and put in 
the hands of good artists, who copied and 
reproduced them on wood. In the instance 
of “ A Tale of Two Cities,” which appeared 
in London without any illustrations, Har- 
per & Brothers, had sixty-four original de- 
signs made for that work and engraved on 
wood, at a cost of $2,000. Yet, in recent 
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notices of a new edition of that story, the 
newspaper critics of New York and Boston 
rarely said more than that it. had “some 
cuts.” New designs were also made by Mr. 
McLenan for “ Great Expectations,” and 
paid for on the same liberal scale. 

After oe & Brothers had got their 
money’s worth out of Mr. Dickens’s succes- 
sive works, by issuing them in the manner 
above mentioned, they transferred the en- 

vings and their interest in the works, to 

. B. Peterson & Brothers of this city, who 
shared their payments to Mr. Dickens and 
the cost of engraving the illustrations here. 
It is well known that, in this manner, Messrs. 
Peterson have acquired a possession, which 
was generally accepted, until lately, as 
equivalent to copyright, of Dickens, and, un- 
der this they have published various edi- 
tions. “ 

Mr. Dickens, who is overcome with the 
“greater pleasure” of a £200 gift, knew 
how to drive a pretty hard bargain with 
Harper & Brothers, and (through them) 
with T. B. Peterson. He has received 
many thousand pounds, in gold, for advance- 
sheets. Not having access to Messrs. Har- 
pers’ books, we cannot name the exact 
amount, but happen to know that, for his 
last three books alone, he was paid £3,250, 
in gold. The sums he received were 
£1,000 for“ A Tale of Two Cities,” £1,250 for 
“ Great Expectations,” and £1,000 for “ Our 
Mutual Friend.” At theaverage price of gold 
while these three works were paid ‘for, and 
at the rate of exchange, the sum disbursed 
to Mr. Dickens, for these alone, was over 
$24,000 in greenbacks, and we dare say, 
the various sums remitted to him, for ad- 
vance-sheets only, by Harpers and Peter- 
sons, from first to last, will be found, when 
added up, to make a total of over $60,000. 
But any one reading his letter would nat- 
urally fancy that the £200 sent him from 
Boston was all that he had ever received 
from American publishers. The sum of 
£3,250, in hard cash, for advance-sheets of 
his three latest works, tells a very different 
story. 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


From The London Review, 30 March. 
DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


It has been well said that if we combine 
Moffatt with Mungo Park, the result would 
resemble David Livingstone. In him we 
have seen the zeal of the Christian mission- 
ary united with the ardour of the explorer ; 
and for a period of nearly thirty years he 
has traversed the African continent with 
his Bible in one hand and his rifle in the 
other. The great aim of his life has been 
to open up the interior of Africa to com- 
merce, civilization, and religion ; though the 
@ifficulties of his mission must have been 
almost insuperable. In accomplishing the 
Hercylean task which he thus devised, he 
has nfide remarkable additions to our geo- 

aphical knowledge of the continent; he 

as discovered vast inland seas, chains of 
mountains, and a waterfall which dwarfs 
Niagara. The last expedition which he un- 
dertook was one which, if successful, would 
have been a worthy coup de grace to the 
exploits of such a man. He was deputed 
by the Royal Geographical Society to solve 
the great problem of geography — Nili 
querere caput — and thus to settle the acri- 
monious dispute which occurred between 
Captain Burton and Captain Speke. In 
the year 1858, Burton and Speke discovered 
Lake Tanganyika, which the former de- 
clared probably flowed northward, and was 
thus the real head of the Nile. Speke, on 
the’ contrary, maintained that his Victoria 
N’yanza was the source of that river, and 
expressed his opinion that the Panganyika 
drained towards the south. The altitude of 
the latter lake they determined to be 1,844 
‘feet ; but if this be correct, it is absolutely 
impossible, gadging from the altitudes deter- 
mined by Sir Samuel Baker, that it can 
have ‘any connection whatever with the 
Nile.’ The altitudes of Burton and Speke 
were, however, fixed by means of a very 
imperfect instfument, and no reliance could 
evidently be placed on their correctness. 
To decide the dispute, it therefore became 
necessary to send out an expedition to de- 
termine the watershed of that part of Cen- 
tral Africa; and it was on this splendid en- 
terprise that Dr. Livingstone was de- 
mer ci ty earnest hopes for his success. 

e plan laid out for his expedition was to 
ascend the Rovuma river, to examine the 
northern end of his own Lake Nyassa, to 
explo e the country between that and the 
Tanganyika, and on arriving at the latter 
lake, to build boats and proceed to its north- 
ern end, so as to discover really in what 


| 
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direction its waters flow. If he found the 
lake draining towards the south, it would 
be evident that it could have no connection 
with the Nile; but if he discovered it flow- 
ing towards the north, there would then be 
no doubt of its being the source of that 
river. But while the most sanguine hopes 
were entertained that success would crown 
his labours, we have received the appalling 
intelligence that the gallant explorer has 
been added to the number of brave men who 
have fallen victims to African savagery. 

All hope that Dr. Livingstone is yet alive 
and vigorously exploring the interior is not, 
however, altogether lost, though the pros- 
pect of his ever returning is gloomy in the 
extreme. The report of his death was 
brought to Zanzibar in December last by 
nine Johanna men, who had been employed 
on the expedition as baggage porters. Their 
story was plausible enough, though great 
doubts have since been cast on their vera- 
city. The party is stated to have left the 
western shore of the Nyassa, and entered a 
district haunted by the Mazite, a tribe of 
wandering Zulus. Dr. Livingstone’s escort 
was reduced to twenty by deaths, deser- 
tions, and dismissals. As-they approached 
the scene of the asserted tragedy, the Doc- 
tor, as usual, led the way, his body-guard 
of a few faithful negroes followed, while his 
Johanna porters were far in the rear. Sud- 


-denly, a band of the Mazite appeared, and 


instantly came on to the attack. Ali Moosa, 
the chief of the porters, who tells the story, — 
says that as the Mazite came on with a rush, 
Dr. Livingstone fired, and killed two of his 
savage assailants; his boys also fired, but 
did no execution. In the mean time Moosa 
had nearly come up with them, and conceal- 
ing himeelf behind a tree was about to fire, 
when Dr. Livingstone was struck down by 
a blow from an axe, which came from be- 
hind, and nearly decapitated him. Seeing 
his leader fall, lease did not then betray 
himself by firing, but fled along the path he 
had come. His Johanna friends threw down 
their loads and fled with him into the deeper 
forest, where they concealed themselves. 
As night came on, they crept from their 
hiding-place and sought their baggage, but 
it wasgone. They then stole towards the spot 
where Dr. Livingstone lay dead. In front 
of him were the Mazite whom he had killed, 
while four or five of his faithful boys were 
scattered about their leader’s corpse. A 
grave was dug, the body was buried, and 
the Johanna men made their way back to 
the coast, whence they were sent on to Zan- 
zibar. These are the chief features of the 
sad story, which, if true, will create a pro- 
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found sensation of regret wherever it is read. 
On the receipt of this mournful intelligence, 
Dr. Seward, our acting consul at Zanzibar, 
and Dr. Kirk, the vice-consul, who accom- 
panied Dr. Livingstone on his Zambesi ex- 
pedition, proceeded to Quiloa, a port on the 
main land, in order to institute inquiries 
among the Nyassa traders, whereby the 
truth might, if possible, be elicited. 

The result of these inquiries, and the evi- 
dence of travellers both at home and abroad 
who are acquainted with the Johanna peo- 
ple, afford us those rays of hope to which 
we still cling. Dr. Seward says that the 
information he has obtained tends to throw 
discredit on the entire story. The Nyassa 
traders express their belief that when =o 
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Livingstone was about to enter what was 
known to be a Mazite-haunted country, the 
nine Johanna men deserted him, and invent- 
ed the story of his murder to screen them- 
selves from punishment, and to obtain sym- 
pathy from the people on the coast. Moosa, 
who is rather more intelligent than the ma- 
jority of his race, is well known to some of 
the members of the Zambesi expedition, to 
which he and some of his friends were at-| 
tached. We believe that all who have ever | 
come in contact with these Johanna people | 
unite in describing them as infamous liars, | 
on whose word no reliance whatever can be 
placed, while Moosa himself — who says he 
saw Dr. Livingstone fall — is described as 
the “ prince of liars.” 
* gence only assists the lying propensities of | 
his nature to a more cunning application, 








though he does not always escape detection. | 
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considerations buoy us with some hope that 
Dr. Livingstone has not at this time met 
the tragic end that has before been reported 
of him, but that he is even now prosecuting 
his task in the interior, if he be not actually 
on the Tanganyika. Should he be alive, 
some months mnst necessarily elapse before 
we can hear from him, unless some chance 
Arab trader should be passing on his way 
to the coast. Until we have stronger con- 
firmatory evidence of his death, we will not 
chant the requiem over this brave explorer, 
— report has more than once killed be- 
ore. 

We must confess, however, that the on 
abilities are against our hopes. Dr. Kirk, 
the companion of Livingstone, does not con- 
ceal his belief in the story which the Johan- 
na men have told him. There is no m@ who 
is more thoroughly acquainted with their pe- 
culiar characteristics, or whose sagacity 
rwould be less likely to be deceived by any 
of Moosa’s fabrications. He had, moreover, 
the acquaintance of Moosa on the Zambesi 
expedition, and would not fail to make due 
allowatice for a certain extravagance of 
statement. He knew, besides, what a sen- 
sation a report of Dr. Livingstone’s death 
would create in England, and would cer- 
tainly hesitate before he became the me- 
dium of its transmission if he were not con- 
vinced of its correctness. His subsequent 
investigations only appear to have confirm- 


His superior intelli-|ed his worst fears, and his opinions are 


shared by Sir Samuel Baker, Mr. Baines, 
and other eminent men who are qualified to 
express themselves on the subject. The Ma- 


It is, therefore, obvious that we should hes- | zite are a savage tribe who wander about in 


itate before we give up Dr. Livingstone for 


| 


dead simply on the evidence of these Jo-| 


hanna people. 


that the Doctor was killed by a single gash 


across the neck, and that they buried him; 


They all agree in stating | 


but there are glaring inconsistencies in| 


other parts of their story. Itis by no means 
improbable that on this occasion they may 
have exhibited a weakness for which they 
have credit — viz., that of deserting their 
leader and inventing a story about his death. 
This story once coined, itis usually repeated 
around the camp-fires at night until each has 
learnt it by heart, and thus uniformity is 
secured in the tale which each may be called 
upon to tell. If, as they assert, Dr. Living- 


stone is really dead, why, it is asked, did 
they not bring back some relic which should 
authenticate their statement ? And as they 
assert that some of the Doctor’s faithful ne- 
groes also escaped, why have they not found 
their way to the coast, as well as the Jo- 
hanna people, to confirm the tale? These 





the part of Africa indicated as the scene of 
Dr. Livingstone’s murder, and make it a 
practice to slaughter everything that comes 
in their way, to maintain the terror of their 
name. The Doctor came in contact with 
them on the Shire, and in the fray some of 
them were killed. This they would not be 
likely to forget, but would take the first op- 
portunity of getting revenge. Dr. Living- 
stone was also known to be a strenuous and 
determined opponent to the slave trade, and 
had probably excited the hatred and hostility 
of the tribe engaged in that nefarious traffic. 
These influences acting on their own savage 
natures would be quite sufficient to induce 
the Mazite to attack and murder him when- 
ever they had the chance of doing so. 
A great deal of nonsense will undoubtedly 
be written with reference to this unhappy 
report, and a remark has already appeared 
in print which ought to be noticed. It has 
been said that Dr. Livingstone’s death by 
the blow of an axe is highly improbable, 
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since the tribes of Southern Africa do not 
use axes. This may be true of some of the 
savages inhabiting the southern portion of 
the continent, but not of all ; and those who 
are stated to have killed Dr. Livingstone 
carry a weapon of the kind which would 
easily kill a man in the manner described. 

At present, as we have shown, the chan- 
ces are against Dr. Livingstone’s return, and 
the rays of hope are very faint. Yet, as Sir 
Roderick Murchison insists, those rays are not 
altogether gone, and may possibly brighten 
into reality. If such should happily be the 
case, the whole civilized world will rejoice 
at his safety ; but if the brave explorer has 
really fallen a martyr to African research, 
there will be few who will deny that, of all 
who have penetrated the wilds of that savage 
land, it may well be said of Livingstone as 
Macaulay said of Chatham, “ F>w have 
left a more stainless, and none a more splen- 
did name.” 


+ 


From the Spectator, 6 April. 


LUXEMBURG. 


THERE is ascent of danger in this Luxem- 
burg business. The demi-official accounts are 
still not entirely in accord, but none of 
them tend to diminish the gravity of the 
situation. It appears to be quite certain 
that the Emperor of the French, who is 
aware that every enlargement of their fron- 
tier is acceptable to Frenchmen, and who 
three ‘years ago bought Mentone from its 
Sovereign, the Due de Valentinois, Prince 
de Monaco, or whatever the heir of the 
Grimaldis calls himself, agreed to buy the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg from its 
Grand Duke, the King of Holland, for four 
millions sterling. Whether the transaction 
commenced with an offer from the King- 
Duke, who has dissipated his share of the 
vast private fortune accumulated by his 
predecessor out of his colonial monopolies, 
or with the Emperor himself, is still un- 
known, but the latter is the most probable. 
The natural course for the King-Duke was 
to offer his property to Germany. Prussia, 
he must have known, would have bought 
the Duchy, as Count von Bismarck acknow- 
ledged, and such a sale would have created 
no outery and opened vo loophole for the 
interference of Europe. Luxemburg be- 
longed to the old Bund, and its inclusion 
within the new one would have involved no 
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menace either to Holland, to Belgium, or 
to France,— would, in fact, have been 
scarcely noticed, except by the Dutg, hap- 
y to be relieved of their Sovereign’s 
Ecaleowig: Holstein. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the Emperor commenced the ne- 
gotiation ; but be that as it may, it was com- 
menced and was carried to a conclusion as 
far as Holland was concerned. The King- 
Duke agreed to sell his rights and the Em- 
peror agreed to buy them, and all that re- 
mained was to persuade the Luxemburgers 
to vote for annexation and to obtain the 
assent of the Prussian Court. The Luxem- - 
burgers, though Germans by race and lan- 
guage, are Catholi¢e by creed, and what with 
the priests and the merchants, the hope of 
Catholic education and the certainty of free 
trade with France, they might not have 
proved quite so inexorable as they believe 
themselves to be. At Berlin, again, the 
Emperor, for some inexplicable reason, ap- 
pears to have hoped for success. He can- 
not, indeed, exactly believe what he makes 
the -Moniteur say, that on the dissolution of 
the Germanic Confederation Luxemb 
became the absolute property of the House 
of Orange, for he knew that its capital was 
garrisoned by Prussians, who, whether as 
reversionary heirs of the Bund, or as invad- 
ders, or as allies acting under the Treaties of 
1815, had, at all events, some rights. Asa 
matter of strict legality, we believe Prussia 
has a right, under a still existent treaty be- 
tween her and Holland, to garrison the 
fortress as a German outpost; but, at all 
events, there she is, and garrisons cannot 
be withdrawn without orders from the 
States they represent. Still the Emperor, 
who always hears soothing things from the 
Prussian Ambassador in Paris, may have 
imagined that Prussia would not contend 
for a territory so small, would, at all events, 
leave the matter to be decided by a popu- 
lar vote. He forgot, it would almost seem, 
the special position of Prussia, as chief of a 
federation. Luxemburg, whether within 
the new Confederation or not, is clearly 
German, as German as Bavaria, which also 
is outside the new pale, and to allow its ces- 
sion to a non-German power would be a fa- 
tal precedent. Bavaria might one day sell 
the Palatinate, or Hesse its Trans-Rhenan 
districts, and Prussia would have no moral 
—- for arresting a cession which would 
estroy its moral claim to supremacy as 
avowed Protector of the whole German, 
race. There is not the slightest evidence 
that Cofint von Bismarck, unscrupulous and 
despotic as he may be, is not as German as 
the most learned Professor of Heidelberg or 
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Berlin, and in this matter his interest is 
clear. The greatest obstacle to the success 
of his plans is the lurking suspicion that his 
object is not to “ make Germany,” but only 
to aggrandize Prussia — a suspicion which 
his consent to the sale of any German ter- 
ritory whatsoever would change into a cer- 
tainty. It is essential, if his master is ever 
to be elected Emperor, that he should show 
himself ready to defend every inch of the 
—— dominion as zealously as he would 
defend any Prussian provirice, and the Kin 
has repeatedly and publicly pledged himself 
. * not to surrender so much as a German vil- 
lage. Count von Bismarck’s reply to the 
Liberals in the North German Parliament 
who asked if he intended to part with Ger- 
man soil was, therefore, couched in unmis- 
takable terms. He did not wish to ‘wound 
the “susceptibilities” of France unneces- 
sarily, and the fierce language of the Lib- 
eral spokesman, Herr von Bennigsen, a 
Hanoverian, who seems destined to be the 
Prussian Liberal chief, though “ worthy of a 
representative of the people was not diplom- 
atic.” But he trusted that no Government 
entertained a design of invading the “ in- 
dubitable rights of Germany,” and should 
any negotiations be opened, he would first 
of all ask the representative assemblies of 
Germany to take the matter into consider- 
ation. Their decision might be anticipated, 
and the Parliament broke up in a fever of 
enthusiasm, understanding well that Count 
,von Bismarck, while abstaining alike from 
menact s and boasts, forbids the annexation of 
Luxemburg to France. 

Napoleon is therefore compelled to adopt 
one of two equally dangerous courses. He 
may persist in demanding the cession, on 
the ground that Luxemburg belongs to the 
House of Orange, that Prussia has no more 
right of suzerainty there than in Alsace or 
Lorraine, and that her claim to exercise one 
is an assumption injurious to the honour of 
France and manacing to the independence 
of all neighboring States. In this event we 
shall have war, perhaps before the Exhibi- 
tion closes, for the French are exasperated 
beyond measure at Prussian success; and 
the idea so sedulously inculcated by the 
Emperor's friends in the Press, that Prussia, 
if threatened, will give way, is, we are con- 
vinced, unfounded. So strong is German 
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feeling upon the subject, that the Emperor 
of Austria has found it needful formally to 
assure the Prussian Court that in the event 
of invasion it may count upon its good faith, 
and Bavarians are holding public meetings 
to sanction war for Susentery. The stake, 
too, is neither so trifling, nor the pretext 
quite so dishonourable, as some journals 
seem to imagine. The war would be de- 
scribed as a campaign undertaken to defend 
Europe against exorbitant pretensions, to 
protect, as Napoleon would probably say, 
the “independence of States, and the se- 
curity of thrones,” while the stake would be 
neither more nor less than the frontier of 
the Rhine. War with Prussia is war with 
Bavaria under the Treaties of August, and 
the Emperor, if victorious, would be master 
of Rhenish Prussia, Luxemburg, and the 
Palatinate besides. On the other hand, the 
Emperor may recede silently from his pro- 
ject; but if he does, he will have received 
another and most severe check, the pride of 
France another and an exasperating wound. 
The sense of suffocation of which M. For- 
cade once complained will be intensified, 
and all France will perceive that Napoleon 
is no longer the arbiter of Europe, France 
no longer able to move in her own strength 
and independent of any ally. Neither the 
French nor their Emperor are likely to bear 
that position long without a distinct trial of 
strength, for which both parties are, as 
many believe, silently preparing their re- 
sources. The re-arming of France goes for- 
ward at a constantly accelerating speed, 
while Prussia is urging the South to reor- 
ganize itself on the Prussian scheme till the 
Bavarian Premier tells his Parliament that 
if it chatters so much over his Army Bills 
he must perforce resign. When of two 
conterminous frontiers one is full of suspi- 
ion, the other of mortified pride, a very lit- 
tle incident may produce the explosion 
which both expect, and almost desire. Or- 
dered out of Mexico, defeated at Nikols- 
burg, defied in Schleswig, resisted in Luxem- 
burg, abused in Auxerre, with no liberties 
to offer to France, and new sacrifices to 
demand from his people, the Emperor, to 
keep his seat, must accomplish some great 
thing. His claim to reign is Success, and 
in Mexico and Germany, at home and 





abroad, he,has of late been unsuccessful. 
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From ‘The Spectator. 
THE IMAGINATION OF ELEPHANTS. 


Tue reperusal of Sir J. Emerson Ten- 
nent’s delightful chapters on the Wild Ele- 
hant * reprinted in a separate form from 
is great work on Celyon, suggests one of 
the most curious questions connected with 
the study of animal psychology, — how far 
the imagination is relatively weaker or 
stronger in the higher order of animals (rel- 
atively, we mean, to their other mental fac- 
ulties) than in man himself. Mr. Bagehot 
in his acute essays on “ The English Con- 
stitution ” has remarked with much justice, 
that when we say that men are governed 
by their imaginations, we very often mean 
by the weakness of their imaginations, ‘.e., 
we suppose, by failing to conceive as vividly 
and as truly as they might, from their own 
knowledge of what human natyre and hu- 
man passions are like, the hollow interior of 
those really feeble but apparently potent 
constitutional fictions by the showiness of 
which the larger part of mankind are still 
overawed. aks mechan, Mr. Bage- 
hot means, we suppose, fill in the back- 
ground behind great state and dignity with 
such really unique qualities as would seem 
to justify an assumption of unique state and 
dignity, while stronger imaginations, build- 
ing on better realized facts, such as the 
essential likeness and ultimate identity of 
human nature in all phases, realizes the 
hollowness of the interior in question, or at 
least convinces itself that there is no excep- 
tional grandeur of mind and heart corres- 
ponding to the exceptional grandeur of mere 
external position and hereditary honours. 
The weaker imagination, in this case, paints 
a grander conception than the stronger im- 
agination, because the one builds on mere 
conventional signs, the other on signs which 
it has itself tested, and of which it has ex- 
plored the full significance. Keeping this 
distinction in view, there is little doubt that 
the higher order of animals, the Elephants 
especially, have what we should call the 
weaker sort of imagination in men, but have 
it very strongly, more strongly in propor- 
tion to their reasoning faculties and general 
power of mind than even the masses of men 
‘in barbarous States. No one can read Sir 
Emerson Tennent’s striking chapters with- 
out noticing that elephants have in-a very 
high degree, that peculiar kind of imagina- 
tion which gives so wonderful a validity to 
* The Wild Elephant, and the 
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the conventional laws of human society. 
Their timidity, —just like the timidity of 
children in relation to the magnificent self- 
assertion of a parish beadle or a country 
policeman, — is due to the curious: activity 
of an imagination dominated by the exter- 
nal appearances and shows of things. In 
Sir Emerson Tennent’s description of the 
corral, in which whole herds of wild ele- 
phants are taken captive, with a view to 
training for the service of man, he shows us 
thousands of people hazarding their lives on 
the mere strength of their (well grounded) 
conviction that the elephants enclosed in 
the corral would not really try the strength 
of the boundary which held them in, and 
which was absolutely incapable of resisting * 
the charge of even one resolute and full- 
grown elephant. Indeed, the wild elephants 
showed much more superstitious fear of 
weak white wands pointed at their heads, 
than town urchins of the baton of a police- 
man. Where is there in civilized society so 
complete a paren. gentenen by imagina- © 
tive timidity as is produced in the wild ele- 

phant by that quality ? — 


“There was a strange combination of the 
sublime and the ridiculous in these abortive on- 
sets; the appearance of prodigious power in 
their ponderous limbs, coupled with the almost 
iudicrous shuffle of" their clumsy gait, and the 
fury of their apparently resistless charge, con- 
verted in an instant into timid retreat. They 
rushed madly down the enclosure, their backs 
arched, their tails extended, their ears spread, 
and their trunks raised high above their heads, 
trumpeting and uttering shrill screams, yet 
when one step further would have dashed the 
opposing fence into fragments, they stopped 
short on a few white rods being pointed at them 
through the paling; and, on catching the deri- 
sive shouts of the crowd, they turned in utter 
discomfiture, and after an objectless circle 
through the corral, they paced slowly back to 
their melancholy halting-place in the shade. 
The crowd, chiefly composed of young men 
and boys, exhibited astonishing nerve and com- 
posure at such moments, rushing up to the 
point towards which the elephants charged, 
pointing their wands at their trunks, and keeping 
up the continual cry of ‘‘Whoop! whocp! 
which invariably turned them to flight.” 


The elephant here clearly attaches to the 
pointed wands, to the noise of the multitude, 
and the glare of the lights a completely 
false conception of power. It takes a show 
for reality, and when measuring against the 
showy forces which it fears its own huge 
strength distrusts itself, as civilized men al- 
ways distrust themselves when in collision 
with social conventions. And it is not only 
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in moments of excitement and confusion that 
the elephant displays this remarkable im- 
aginative timidity. Sir Emerson Tennent 
points out a much more curious ‘case of the 
same tendency in the wild elephant, even 
when he is not disturbed by any tumult or 
display of force, to respect, in deference we 
suppose to some traditional elephantine 
convention, any artificial fence of sticks, 
however weak : — 


> 


‘There is something still unexplained in the 
dread which an elephant always exhibits on ap- 
proaching a fence, and the reluctance which he 
displays to face the slightest artificial obstruc- 
tion to his passage. In the area of the fine old 
tank of ‘Tissa- Weva, close by Anarajapoora, the 
natives cultivate grain, during the dry season, 
around the margin where the ground has been 
left bare by the subsidence of the water. These 
little patches of rice they enclose with small 
sticks an inch in diameter and five or six feet in 
height, such as would scarcely serve to keep 
out a wild hog if he attempted to force his way 
through. Passages of from ten to twenty feet 
wide are left between each field, to permit the 
wild elephants, which abound in the vicinity, to 
make their nocturnal visit to the water still re- 
maining in the centre of the tank. Night after 
‘ night these open pathways are frequented b 
herds, but the tempting corn is never touched, 
nor is a single fence disturbed, although the 
merest movement of a trunk would be sufficient 
to demolish the fragile obstruction. Yet the 
same spots, the fences being left open as soon 
as the grain has been cut and carried home, are 
eagerly entered by the elephants to glean 
amongst the stubble. Sportsmen observe that 
an elephant, even when enraged by a wound, 
will hesitate to charge an assailant across an 
intervening hedge, but will hurry along it to 
seek for an opening.” 


This can only be due to the activity of the 
imagination in suggesting some peculiar 
danger latent in the fence, unless indeed it 
be, which is quite conceivable in such a 
creature as the elephant, a real respect for 
the property of man, and a generous relue- 
tance to deprive him of his chosen food when 
the elephant’s own food is so much more 
plentiful. If this, however, were the true 
explanation, it would imply a very much 
more powerful and just imagination, build- 
ing up a true impression of human wants by 
sympathy than the other supposition of a 
timid and apprehensive imagination disposed 
to regard certain indications of human care 
and vigilance as threatening danger to the 
race of elephants. That this apprehensive 
imagination is not mere senseless cowardice 
is shown by the fact that in other cases of 
artificial signs of human agency the ele- 
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phant, so far frem superstitious avoidance, 
examines them with anxious curiosity. The 
Ceylon engineers say that when they sur- 
vey ways through the forests and plant 
wooden tracing pees to mark the levels 
taken during the day, their tracing pegs are 
generally removed Rivines the night by the 
elephants, who are uneasy till they under- 
stand these novel symptoms of human agency. 
It is clear, then, that the elephants are ren- 
dered uneasy, troubled in their imagina- 
tions, by these curious marks of special and 
unexplained human interest in their dwell- 
ing-place, just as Morgiana in the Forty 
Thieves was rendered uneasy by seeing the 
chalk mark on her master’s door; and 
though they have not the cleverness to im- 
itate Morgiana’s device by pegging in 
like manner a number of diverging ways 
through the forest to puzzle their supposed 
enemies, they show none of the special re- 
spect ta these marks of human agency which 
they show to the. artificial fence. Indeed, it 
is a recognized and very generally success- 
ful way to escape a vicious elephant to 
throw bon anything complicated in his path, 
which, in his caution, he will examine so 
carefully before he proceeds as to give his 
chase time to escape. Colonel Hardy in 
1820 saved himself from a vicious “ rogue ” 
elephant by throwing down his dressing-case 
which the creature in question waited to 
force open and examine minutely instrument 
by instrument. Hence it is clear there 
is something conventional in the elephant’s 
special respect for a weak fence, which one 
wrench or blow of his trunk would either 
root up or break a gap in. 

How strong the conventional imagination 
of the elephant is, is seen, even without re- 
spect to man, in pis intense respect for the 
organic unity of a single herd or family, 
which he shows both ganang and nega- 
tively. One herd will never, even when 
united by a common danger, admit another 
herd, or even a single individual of another 
herd, into the limits of its own group. 

Even when more than one herd are cap- 
tured in the same corral, they will never 
unite or join in the same charges against 
the barrier. Any attempt to join them on 
the part of a stray elephant is resisted per- 
tinaciously, even by blows. Here is the , 
same high value attached to conventions 
which induced some fashionable man to as- 
sign as a reason for not saving another from 
drowning, — that he had never been intro- 


duced to him. We should explain it by 


saying that the elephants attach a higher 
superstitious or imaginative value to the 
strict unities of elephantine States or na- 
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tionalities, than to the immediate result of 
life or death to any one such State or na- 
tionality. It is not a want of value for the 
power of organization. The wonderful de- 
— of the placing of a picket by the 
leader of a herd of elephants anxious to 
bathe near a human encampment, and the 
‘anxious generalship with which the leader 
examined his outposts, and himself surveyed 
the ground in advance, sufficiently proves 


this. Besides, whenever a herd of elephants | 


is at bay it always follows one leader, and if 
that leader is slain, follows the next, and so 
on till the last is left in isolation. The im- 
aginative insight into the value of organiza- 
tion is evidently fully possessed by the ele- 
phant. But with this positive and strong | 
imagination he also combines that weakness 
of imagination which exaggerates the value 
of particular conventions to which he is ac- 
customed ; and this prevents him from con- 
eluding a treaty of alliance with another 
endangered herd, — or elephantine nation, 
—in the hour of common peril ; — therein 
inferior to some human Philistines, for did 
not even the Record combine with Dr. Pu- 
sey against the Essayists and Reviewers ? 
The imaginative value for unity is exag- 
gerated by him into the imaginative super- 
stition of exclusiveness, rather than violate 
which he will perish. And the same imag- 
inative sensitiveness is shown in the nega- 
tive form by the result to the nerves and 
mind of an elephant of being thus separated 
from his own State, and not allowed to join 
any other. Creatures so isolated are called 
by the hunters “rogue elephants,” and al- 
- ways betray the vicious qualities of human 
misanthropes. Their solitude so preys upon 
them that, instead of sharing the generally 
gentle, timid, and generous nature of the 
elephant, they become insane, furious, and 
vicious, and are the dread of all the neigh- 
borhood in which they live. It is evidently 
even more true that ‘it is not good for the 
elephant to live alone,’ than for man him- 
self. Solitude distorts: his imagination till 
it becomes quite morbid and destructive. 
The “ rogue” elephant is even more dan- 
gerous than the “rogue” eee who 
acts with no party. The political Timons 
are mildness itself to the elephantine Ti- 
mons—the lonely miselephants of the 
Ceylon forests. 

ere are other animals besides the ele- 
phant which the imagination sometimes 
paralyzes by its excitability. You will find 
with many dogs that while, for instance, 
they delight in being blown about in a high 
wind, if you blow at them even in play they 
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found depression. What this may be 
due to it is impossible to say, — possibly 
some magnetic influence of the breath, — 
possibly some feeling that the cold sensation 
which comes frqm you is a sign of displeas- 
ure. So, too, many horses are said to he 
influenced in a very intense and inexplica- 
ble manner by whispering in their ear, to 
which they attach, as the dog does to the 
puff of air from the mouth, some supersti- 
tious signification. 

On the whole, all animals alike have that 
earlier and weaker form of imagination 
which we may call the conventional, which 
makes them attribute a great over-impor- 
tance to the regular and ordifiary signs and 
sometimes to extraordinary signs of either 
danger, or hostility, or kindness, or displeas- 
ure, and which makes them observe certain 
laws and habits in the obedience to which 
they have been brought up with an almost 
superstitious nicety; in other words, they 
have precisely the kind of imagination of 
what the Germans call “ Philis:ine” human 
beings. But there are very rare signs of 
that higher imagination which distrusts and 
disbelievés the most conspicuous and osten- 
tatious signs of things, when there are 
trifling but much more trustworthy signs of 
a different condition of things to guide~ 
them. Elephants evidently, like many, 
human beings, have an implicit faith in the 
power which can raise a great noise and 
dust, and no sufficiently sceptical elephant 
has yet arisen to teach them that these 
things are usually symptoms rather of brag 
and weakness than of real strength. They 
have not the sceptical imagination which 
distrusts ostentatious symptoms, nor have 
they apparently tke still higher imagination 
which can discover an order at the root of 
apparent disorder, a government and a pur- 

ose behind seeming confusion and anarchy. 

he highest effort of purely creative imag- 
ination of which we know in any animal is 
that which induces it, for instanve, to feign 
death in order to escape captivity, of one 
instance of which in an elephant Sir Emer- 
son Tennent tells us. The elephant in this 
case, after pa deliberately lay down 
and so entirely suppressed all movement, 
that all his captors thought him dead, and 
two of them leaned against the corpse, as 
, they thought it, while the others took off 
the ropes. They had not advanced many 
feet from the place where his body lay than 
he jumped up, and fled swiftly back to the 
jungle, with loud cries of excitement. In 
cases like these the animal must clearly ap- 
prehend that its captors can do nothing 








will exhibit every sign of horror and pro- 


with it, and will be induced to abandon it, 
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if they believe it dead, and also must clear- 
ly conceive what the signs of death are. 
This is the only case we can remember of 
animal imagination working counter to the 
direction of immediate impressions and past 
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habits, — to which usually the imagination 
of animals and of elephants, as the most 
docile of all animals, attaches too much 
importance. 





THe Orv Eneiisnh CHRONICLERS. ~ 
Sometimes such chroniclers’ tales of the super- 
natural are more tragic, yet with a dash of the 
grotesque in their tragedy. The cellarer of a 
certain monastery had been defrauding the de- 
funct members of their masses, in order to feed 
more sumptuously the living brotherhood. One 
time that he was passing the empty chapter- 
house, as he thought it, a voice that made his 
flesh creep summoned him to come in. He en- 
tered trembling, as well he might ; for there sat | 
the dead abbot at the head of the table, with the 
dead monks around him, and the cowering sin- 
ner who had robbed them was first rebuked and 
then flogged. But the most awful stories are 
those in which the Devil and his subordinate 
devils appear: sometimes dragging corpses from 
their graves ; sometimes vainly attempting to 
bully good and pious men; almost always tri- 
umphant over those who by wickedness had be- 
come their legitimate prey. The Devil was no 
abstraction, no principle of evil, no figure of 
speech, in the days of the chroniclers, but a real 
ubiquitous being, ever on the watch to ruin 
man, and endowed with indefinite powers of 
metamorphosis for the ng on All mischief 
that was done, was done Diabole suadente or 
instigante ; and even in politics he was so influ- 
ential that he fairly ranked as a European Pow- 
er, like the Emperor or the King of France. 
Long after the dates of which we have been 
chiefly speaking, that is, the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, Luther habitually 
talked of the Devil along with the Pope and, 
the Turk, as the chief of a kind of Triple Alli- 
ance. This materialistic view, so to speak, of 
the Enemy is the real explanation of the intense 
credulity of our ancestors about witchcraft, 





which ceased to be believed in when the rigidity 
of the conception they had formed of him be- 
gan to be refined away. In reading story after 
story illustrative of the prodigious superstitions 
which the chroniclers recorded and shared — 
how, when Richard I. approached his father’s 
corpse, it began to bleed, and the Lion-Heart, 
who feared nothing human, instantly wept with 
horror like a child—in reading such things, 
we say, it is difficult to fancy how men breathed 
freely or enjoyed life at all. But the truth is 
that the counteracting elements were propor- 
tionately vigorous. ‘l'‘here was a very active 
animal life, and a great deal of rude roystering 
jollity, for one thing; while, of course, if one 
set of superstitions stimulated fear, another set 
encouraged hope; and the Church was a vast 
standing army against the powers of hell, just 
as the feudal militia was always ready for ser- 
vice at short notice against foreigners. The 
point of view, then, from which the chroniclers 
regarded things in general was the antithesis of 
the scientific one. They did not deal with 
“ causes,” “ tendencies,” “‘ currents of opinion,” 
and so on, like the modern philosophical histo- 
rian, at all. With an ever-living sense of the 
continuous action of Infinite Power on human 
affairs, they hardly grasped at all the idea of 
Law. Fg | saw in Providence a force like 
that of the kings and barons under whom they 
lived, striking in at évery moment to do justice 
in some incomprehensible way; and they saw 
such special intervention in a thousand cases 
in which nobody now would venture to say that 
he sees anything but the operation of general 
principles long since recognised as universal 
and unchangeable. — Cornhill Magazine. 





